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REMODELING 





NUMBER 35 CENTS 


Translucent Green of Shoal Water 


that Makes a Remembered Room 


To uncover the mechanics of loveliness is not always dan- 
gerous. In the matter of Ocean Green the facts are almost 
lyrical. Shine a blue sky down on shoal water over yellow 
sand and the resultant color is shimmering, never-to-be- 
forgotten Ocean Green. 

Ocean Green for the carpet. Blues are not good with it 
but yellows are charming. Silver gray, coral and rust are 
other colors to work into the scheme. Keep to the light 
shades and the room will possess the vivid quality of sunlight. 

Ocean Green is but one of many charming colors available 


in the two qualities of Alexander Smith Wide Seamless 
Carpet—Claridge and Deepdale. Sold by good stores every- 
where at very moderate prices, either as wall-to-wall carpet 
or bound as rugs. 

You will find helpful information and a choice of colors 
in Clara Dudley’s interesting portfolio—“The Use of Wide 
Seamless Carpet in Decoration,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for handling. 

Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Wholesale Selling Agents for Alexander Smith & Sons. 
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ANNOUNCING 


a smaller, lower-priced edition 
of the G-E Oil Furnace 





een 


INCE the introduction of the 
General Electric Oil Furnace 
last fall, there has been a persistent 
demand from small-home owners 
for a smaller edition of the same 
furnace. “Give us a size that will 
do the same fine job of heating our 
homes, the same fuel saving, the 
same economical supply of hot 
water—but will cost less to buy!’ 
Here it is—the same furnace in 
everything but size and price. Just 
read the quick facts about this 
furnace in the panel above. Then 
come in and see for yourself what a 
marvel it is and how a small down 
payment puts it in your honie with 
nothing more to pay until fall. The 
balance may be spread over several 
heating seasons. 


Here’s what you've been waiting for—the smaller edition of the 
General Electric Oil Furnace for medium-size homes. For steam, 
vapor or hot-water heating. Used for warm-air heating in con- 
nection with the G-E Air Conditioning System. 


GENERAL 








Exactly the same features 
as in the larger model 


G-E type Burner Mechanism 
All-electric Controls 

Welded Steel Boiler 

All-electric Ignition 

Built-in —_—s Hot Water Heater 
Electric Clock Thermal Control 
Rotary Oil Pump 

4-second Flame Detector 

Water Circulator (Hot water system) 


High-Temperature Cut-off (Hot water 
system) 


Pressure Cut-Off (Steamorvaporsystem) 


Low Water Cut-Off (Steam or vapor 
system) 
Domestic Water Temperature Switch 


Automatic Vacuum Breaker (Steam or 
vapor system) 


Expansion Relief Door 


Fine Silver Contact Points, Quick-make 
and Quick-break 


Self-oiling G-E Motor (Direct Drive) 


Outer Jacket of Steel, Glyptalac 

finish, Chromium Plated Trim 
See this new, economical furnace in 
operation or send the coupon for more 
complete information. Air Condition- 
ing Dept., General Electric Company, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








etecTRIC OIL FURNACE 


Not an oil burner—a complete oil furnace 


en ee ee ee icici iia aia) 


Showrooms open evenings 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS, 
Hoosier Elec. Refrigerator 
Co. 


ILLINOIS—cuHicaGo, Air 
Conditioning Corp. 


MICHIGAN—DETROIT, Paul 
W. Bruns; LANSING, The 
Barker-Fowler Electric 
Company; MUSKEGON, Hall 
Electric Company. 


OHIO—cINCINNATI, Bard 
& Barger, Inc.; CLEVELAND, 
Electrical Housekeeping 
Inc.; coLuMBUs, Bard & 
Barger, Inc. 
WISCONSIN—MADISON, 
General Air Conditioning 
Corp.; MILWAUKEE, Pflu- 
gradt Company; OSHKOSH, 
Warning Sheet Metal Com- 
pany. 
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GET FREE INFORMATION 


General Electric Company 
Air Conditioning Department, Div. HB8 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want more information about the G-E Oil 
Furnace—/ree. 
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Few people enjoy shopping at this time of year and so, to 
save you the trouble, | am showing you this month a few of the 
things you may be wanting to buy for your own use or for 
those inconsiderate friends who insist upon having birthdays or 
weddings in midsummer. Please order directly from the shops 
whose addresses are given for your convenience. 


Salad in this pure white bowl 

* with its delicate leaf tracery 
would tempt the sternest anchorite, 
especially were it tomato in a crisp 
lettuce garland, lobster mayonnaise, 
or any of the delectable gamut of fruit 
or vegetables which combine so 
gayly. The bowl is 914” in diameter 
and 3” deep, with a pure white china 
fork and spoon of the same ware 
included for the very modest price of 
$2.00. This china is an imported 
reproduction of the expensive Spode, 





and is sold at a price which is a 
fraction of what the original would 
cost. The 8’’-diameter salad plates to 
match are $7.00 a dozen. A larger 
bowi, 1216” in diameter and 4” 
deep, may be bought for $3.75, and 
a matching chop plate for $3.50. Any 
hostess could set a buffet supper 
table of real distinction with this white 
china, combining it with decorations 
of white flowers and candles @ 
Reichardt’s, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


This gorgeous map of Long 
Island and the adjoining shore 
would provide a fine overmantel 
decoration for anyone interested in 
this fascinating part of the country. 
For a hostess present it could not be 
excelled, and even a child could 
learn a great deal of geography and 
history from a study of it. It is 261” x 
361%", and its decorative coloring 
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shows a brilliant blue ocean, with 
the land a warm cream, and many 
touches of green in the scrolls and 
legends, all reminiscent of an ancient 





* : = ee p ~ 
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map of early days. The places of 
interest, famous historical spots, and 
such, are plainly marked, as well as 
the names of all the important towns 
on both Long Island and the mainland. 
All around the edge of the map is a 
2” border, giving illustrated historic 
details of American history, with the 
band across the top showing native 
fishes and seaweeds. This is the only 
contemporary map of Long Island, 
and certainly many lovers of this 
beautiful vacation land will be de- 
lighted to have it. Price $2.65, 
postpaid @ Washington Square Book 
Shop, 27 West 8th Street, N. Y. C. 


(3B) Chromium and glass combined 

~ always seem cool and inviting, 
and this charming bowl and tray 
particularly so. The glass bowl is 


























314” high, and has a delicate all-over 
pressed pattern which is reflected in 
the silvery surface of the 614” 
chromium plate. The ladle, too, with 
its bold C-curved handle, is of shining 
chromium. The little set is only $2.50, 
a price to make housewife and bargain 
hunter alike take notice. It will be 
sent express collect @ Stern Brothers, 
24 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


» Everyone is interested in gay 
accessories for beer parties 

now, and there seems to be no end 
to the novelties for 3.2. The red and 
white checked cloth of fine gingham 
is 32’’ square (just right for a bridge 
table) and there are four 1014” 
square napkins to go with it, at a price 
of $1.25 for the set. The novel hand- 
made bottle holders are of woven 
reed, and you can see at a glance their 
possibilities — no moisture running 
down on the table, bottle always in 
place and not easily tipped over, and 
a strong handle to facilitate pouring. 
They are woven with bands in a 
choice of colors, red, green, blue, and 





orange, and are priced 50 cents each. 
The good-looking clear glass mugs 
are $1.00 each, and each one is 
embellished with a sport scene in 
ground glass, the designs showing 
hunting and riding and shooting. 
Postpaid @ Abercrombie & Fitch, 45th 
Street & Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


® The naive charm and gayety of 
these two little long-legged 
colts instantly appealed to me, and 
they have that imaginative yet lifelike 
quality seldom to be found except in 
real works of art. They would be de- 
lightful as ornaments on the mantel- 
piece of your summer living-room or 
flanking the centrepiece of your din- 











ner table, and the slit in their off sides 
makes them serve, if you wish, as very 
adequate little flower holders. Their 
coloring is as refreshing as their design 
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— all white except for a bit of pale 
yellow under the black spots, a spray 
of green up the centre, and a zigzag 
of salmon color along the base. They 
stand 6” high and cost but $1.75 a pair, 
postpaid @ Miss Browne, 106 Mar- 
ion Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
f Have you a house of your own 
“* that you would like to im- 
mortalize in a hooked rug? If so, you 
can send a photograph of it to the 
address given below and have the 
picture drawn for you on burlap all 
ready to work. In addition to the pic- 
ture of the house (more than one if 
possible) any names and dates which 
you wish placed around the border 
should be sent, and details of coloring 
given. | can imagine no more interest- 
ing work for those who enjoy making 
their own hooked rugs than working 
out such an original design. The cost 
of patterns made to order in this way, 
not including materials, is as follows: 
$4.50 for a 24” x 30” pattern, and 








$6.00 for a 36” x 44” design, these 
prices including postage. Or if you 
wish to have the rug made as well as 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, August, 1933, Vol. LX XIV, No. 2. Published monthly except January. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Conco! 
assachusetts. 35c 1 


New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, M 


rd 
y : a copy, ign postage $1.00. Entered 
as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U.S. A., under the Act of Marc 79. ted in the U.S. A. 


$3.00 a year; fore’ 
h 3, 18 
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designed for you, estimates will be 
sent you on request @ Farm and Gar- 
den Shop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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» Here are real novelties in the 

* shape of imported tea and 
coffee pots of fine old ivory china, 
which come sheathed in removable 
shells of chrome with knobs and feet 
in color. These shells have a lining 
whose thermal heat-retaining quality 
will permit you to keep liquids hot 
in the pots for two to three hours, 
and you may imagine the many 





occasions on which they will be 


useful. Of course, for those who 
breakfast in bed, nothing could be 
more practical, and the pots would be 
equally good for the convalescent, 
the late-to-breakfast guest, or for 
after-dinner coffee service, when 
dilatory guests are often served with a 
brew which has become cooled by 
long standing. The patented spouts 
will not drip, the bottoms of the pots 
are insulated, and you may have your 
choice of red, green, black, ivory, 
or brown for knobs and feet. A 
teapot which holds eight cups costs 
$9.50, while a little four-cup coffee- 
pot is $8.00, and either would be 
a joy to the hostess at a buffet supper 
or a porch or pent-house party. They 
will be sent express collect @ Alice H. 
Marks, 19 East 52nd Street, N. Y. C. 


8 If you must prepare for any 


= children’s birthdays coming 


along through the summer months, | 
suggest one of these fat puppies as a 
gift that is sure to be hailed with en- 





thusiasm by even the most toy-ridden 
child. A Swedish woman makes 
these animals by hand, and they are so 
skillfully constructed that every stitch 
is firmly fastened and cannot be pulled 

ut. Being made of cotton yarn, they 
can also be washed, which is a de- 
cided advantage considering the hard 
wear they are sure to undergo. They 
may be had in either brown or white. 
They stand, or rather sit, 8’ high and 
cost $3.75 each, which includes post- 
age @ Miss Cannon's Shop, 32 Brat- 
tle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








% We no longer scoff as we once 

© did at everything connected 
with the Victorian era, and this charm- 
ing little table and pedestal prove 
that in certain directions at least its 
influence is well worth resuscitating. 
Made of iron with lacy borders 
decorated in gold, these pieces may 
be had painted either white or green. 
They are particularly lovely in white, 
and the most jaded room would be 
instantly revived by the introduction 
of such a refreshing reminder of the 
Gay Nineties. The table, topped 


with glass, stands 23”’ high, measures 
16” in diameter, and will hold a pot 
of ivy underneath, while the pedestal 
in diameter and stands 34” 


is 10” 





high. The price of the pedestal is 
$5.35 and the table is $8.00, which 
prices include careful packing and 
express charges @ The Handwork 
Shop, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


to Here is a splendid bargain for 
- summer housekeepers. The 
shop which supplies these tailored 
bedspreads reports a tremendous sale 
for them, and that will not surprise 
you when | tell you that a 72” x 108” 
spread, with a well-designed mono- 
gram, every stitch hand-appliquéd 
by the nimble fingers of Kentucky 
needlewomen, costs only $4.75 with 
monogram, $3.75 without monogram. 
The spreads are made of tub-fast, 
crinkled crepe, tailored with care 
and monogrammed and piped with 
white sateen. They have the great 
advantage of being easily laundered, 
with no ironing necessary, an im- 
portant item in summer housekeeping. 
The 90” x 108” size is $5.75 with 
a monogram, and $4.75 without. 
The spreads may be ordered in the 
following colors: light blue, dark 


~ 


blue, coral, peach, rose, pink, light or 
dark green, yellow, and white. All 
the monograms are in white @ McGib- 
bon’s, 49 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 








Hand Crafted 


Bedside Table 


No. 125 
of 
carefully 
selected 
kiln-dried 
Solid 
Maine 
Rock 
Maple 


$ f.o.t 
17 Fairfield 


Hand rubbed to a beautiful dull finish, 
in Antique 
Cherry Maple, 
Autumn Brown. 


Maple, Golden Honey, 
Spanish Brown, and 


Write for our catalog 


Gomerset Shops Co: 


Fairfield, Maine 





Sills Milled 





Before ‘building, call and examine my fae of 
plans and exteriors. 


ix Early American Houses”. .. . ..$1.00 
Books “Colonial Houses” she <orceien aca 
“Stucco Houses” . $10.00 


Five to thirty rooms, New England, "Georgian, 
Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 


A ROSEMONT RUG 





THE most beautiful of the old Colo- 


nial designs. Hooked with the old-time 


hand hooks. Historic designs, 
Museum rugs. 


copies of 


Also H AND-T IED 


CANOPIES, COLONIAL COVER- 
LETS, and pillow covers. 


**ROSEMONT”’ 


Greatly reduced prices. Write for free 

booklet giving histories of old designs. 
LAURA B. COPENHAVER 

MARION, VIRGINIA 








39 Newbury Street 


USE WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT MARKERS 
he easily marked wooden label 

is protected from weather by 


= 


metal covering. $1.50 per dozen east 
of the Mississippi, $1.75 west, post- 
paid. $7.50 per 100, express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
Boston, Mass. 








JARS—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 

Send 10c in stamps for 

a brochure of Bird 

Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY POFERY 


3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 


™ starts at once * 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
colorharmony, draperiesand all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start October 4th + Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
Send for Catalog 5G 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 








ee HANDWOVEN LINENS 


Sets for breakfast, luncheon and refresh- 
ments — also runners and pillow covers. 
Made by hand and marked to sell at 
unbelievably low prices for the quality 
and workmanship. 


ee BLIND HANDICRAFT ee 


39 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN HOMES 


Large book, 219 choice designs of every type, with 


photos and floor plans. 


Il dimensions and approxi- 


mate cost’ to 2 post paid $3. Book of 60 designs 


$1. 


Both for $3.5 


Special plans pot to meet your every requirement 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 


101 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massac husetts 











ion "lectric Fountain 


Our beautiful Mermaid Electric 

able Fountain now reduced to 
$25. Cools and humidifies the air 
in home. Electric pump circulates 
the water. Our Patented Color 
Change Fountains for Rock Gar- 
dens and Pools are creating a sen- 
sation. Send 6 cents for catalog of 
Jewel Specialties for the Home. 
Exclusive dealers wanted. Jewel 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Dept. HB33, 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. ,Chicago 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ONE YEAR, TWO YEAR, AND SHORT COURSES 


Highlights of one of the most vital of modern progressive 
Cplecte— Intorer Decoration. 


ration develo; bpments of the near future, 
practical application of jmacter Decoration principlen te one’s 
Ww 


fi 
Catalogue outlining int 


‘eparation the great professional building and dec 


for complete 


me 01 apal 
intensive ‘Individual Instruction 
‘erior Decoration in ail its phases 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








14A Marshal Street 


Learn handloom weaving 


A useful craft for young and old 
THE GARDEN STUDIO + 
Kate Van Cleve 
Brookline, Mass. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 





WEakr a lifetime. No two alike. 
Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
ground with red, black and white, 
A few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 
20” x 40” $4.25 40” x 60” $14.75 
30” x50” 7.85 50’x75” 25.00 


R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 4-B 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 





IRISH TWEEDS 
UNUSUAL ONES 
Handwoven in County Wicklow 


Carol Brown, Importer, 104T Myrtle St., Boston 





157 Federal Street 


ou STAIN sew PINE @ 


tbe new pine the color, texture and finish of old 


wood in one operation. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONVENIENT 


TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
IN THE VERY HEART 


OF CHICAGO 


COMFORTABLE RooMs 
WITH CIRCULATING 


ICE-WATER 


AQUNKR 
FIVE AIR COOLED 


DINING ROOM 


wWwN FOR 
KR FOOD" 


BISMAR( 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, ¢ 
WITHOUT BATH, > 
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CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 


surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





FLORIDA 
“ The Land of Sunshine"’ 
Come on down at our expense! 


See Miami, Orlando, Rollins College, Daytong Beach, 


by Te a ing (Bok) ‘Tower, etc. Purchase 
the self-addressed card encl 

The only uirements are that 
than 30 wo 


u use not 


a “Scenes 
Puzzle and write your own Limerick on 
ae each pumme. 


more 
and that the name FLORIDA ap- 


pear at least once in your Limerick. It's easy. You 
May be the recipient of a glorious trip to the “‘ Land 


of Sunshine.” 


Our puzzles are size 11 x 14 and are 


beautifully lithographed in color. Being actual 


scenes of Florida, they are trul, 


y original and m 
ern. — are the latest and most fascinating of. the 


ig-sa 
ar sale Sat pour dealer or direct. 50c each. 
Dealers: write for our proposition. 
SCENES OF FLORIDA, INC. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








ae 16” x 23” — 
"$5.00 Express Collect 
Designers and Workers 
i ood 


etal and 
Rolla, Missouri 
“In the Ozarks” 


COUNTRY MADE 
WALNUT BENCH 
Woven Top of Split woe 


BIDWELL INDUSTRIES 
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WINDOW 
GUARDS 







216.26 St, NEW YORK. NY. LExington2-0463 


Sleep With Open 
Windows which are 


“PROTECTED” 
Locked with a Key 
SHUR-LOC WINDOW GUARD CORP. 

















BELLEVUE STRATFORD 





Mention Philadelphia to 
world travellers and they'll say 
—"Bellevue-Stratford”. This 
famous hotel has always at- 
tracted those who appreciate 
the finer things of life; those 
whose experience has taught 
them where to find facilities, 
comforts and services in the 
fullest measure. 


Rates consistentwith present times. 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen'! Mgr. 





IN PHILADELPHIA 








Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to 
send notices of change of ad- 
dress five weeks before they 
are to take effect. Old and new 
addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street Boston 




















GASPE GLORIES 


Do you want to 
take a motor trip 
that will not be 
beset by hot-dog 
stands, billboards, and heavy traffic? 
And that will be beautiful, interesting, 
and novel? Try the drive around the 
Gaspé Peninsula. 

The Canadian Government has 
built a splendid new road, called the 
Perron Boulevard, which runs all 
along the shores of this primeval, 
quaint part of the country, and little 
inns are scattered along at not too 
great intervals. Very simple inns they 
are, but clean, and the food and beds 
are good. 

The delights of the Peninsula are 
endless: views that take your breath 
away and equal, if they do not sur- 
pass, those of the Riviera or California; 
salmon and trout fishing to bring joy 
to the heart of the most ardent angler; 
flocks of wild ducks, cormorants, and 
a most engaging little water bird, 
with a hooked beak, called very 
suitably a sea parrot. The sunshine is 
brilliant, and, in this Northern land, 
the twilights are long and the nights 
deliciously still, cold, and clear. 

You will soon slow down to the 
comfortable, easy-going tempo of the 
place, with its friendly people, who 
all smile and wave to you as you go 
by. Three short years ago, when the 
boulevard was built, the sight of an 
automobile sent the children shrieking 
from the road and right through the 
fences to escape the roaring monster. 

Even the names of the little villages 
have charm — Riviére du Loup, Me- 
tis, Gaspé, Percé. At this last one 
you will certainly want to linger, for 
it has many lures: an excellent inn; 
the strange and famous Percé Rock; 
Bonaventure Island, to which you can 
sail in twenty minutes, and whose 
cliffs are the nesting place of thou- 
sands upon thousands of sea birds. It 
is an unforgettable sight to watch 
them wheeling and crying in great 
white clouds. Percé can surely aspire 
to the title of ‘land of the cod,’ for 
sight, smell, and taste convince you of 
the cod's immense importance to the 
populace; cod being salted, cod 
curing in the sun, cod being made 











into cod-liver oil. If you are an 
adventurous spirit, who likes to try 
new dishes, eat codfish tongues and 
you will be well rewarded. No soft- 
shell crab could be more delicious. 

If you once go to this delectable 
holiday land, it is quite safe to 
prophesy that you will want to go 
again. — E. G. C. 
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THE SIMPLON 
ORIENT EXPRESS 


| was journeying 
north from Athens 
on the Simplon 
Orient Express. 
And the breathless piece of engineer- 
ing by which a single pair of rails is 
carried across the Oeta Range | saw 
for the first time under a full mid- 
summer moon. | had just returned to 
my compartment from the diner, where 
a good meal had drawn out the con- 
versation of my table companions so 
that we stayed long over our coffee 
and cigarettes, and | was idly looking 
out of my compartment window when 
the train began to climb the Oeta 
Pass. There was an awful unfamiliarity 
in the experience. The great blanched 
crags, the bottomless abysses, were 
exactly my mind's picture of an un- 
inhabited planet. Like a giant spot- 
light, the moon flooded the jagged 
peaks and poured light into the eerie 
depths of the chasms. It lit up the 
massive rock cliffs to the color of 
molten lead, and across these ex- 
panses elongated shadows cut a black 
path. Sharp, pointed cypress trees, 
clinging to the cliffs, looked like 
candles shrouded for the dead. All 
this strange succession of light and 
shadow gave the scene an unearthly 
aspect. As we rounded a curve | 
looked before and behind, and even 
the train was unreal — like a many- 
eyed insect crawling along. And the 
bridges and spidery viaducts which 
we crossed were not more real. 

The train gave a shrill whistle and 
strained up the steep grade. Higher 
and higher it crept, while on either 
side the chasms grew a deeper, pur- 
ple black. Then the summit, and a 
moonlit plain two thousand feet sheer 
down, with the friendly lights of 
Lamia in the distance and a far-off 


forest fire. — R. M. 
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As announced on page 70 of this issue, the 
first of our new series of covers (the second-prize 
design) will be used in October of this year. It 
is of interest to note (as it undoubtedly is gratify- 
ing to the artists themselves) that several of the 
fortunate contestants in our competition have 
been busy winning honors in other fields. 
Antonio Petruccelli, who won an honorable 
mention in our competition, won first and second 
prizes and an honorable mention in the Johnson 
& Faulkner Design Competition. Henry Stahl- 
hut, who won an honorable mention in our com- 
petitions both this year and last, won third prize 
in the National Soap Sculpture Competition. 


Eleanor Raymond is an architect of Boston; so 
likewise is Eleanor Manning O'Connor, who 
writes on ‘New Houses for Old.’ Both are 
members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, being, in fact, among the very few women 
who belong to this august body. . . . James 
Bush-Brown, a landscape architect of Phila- 
delphia and an instructor at the School of Hor- 
ticulture for Women at Ambler, belongs to 
a family of artists. . . . Gertrude Brooks is a 
decorator in New York and a member of the 
Decorators’ Club of that city, the first organiza- 
tion of women decorators to have been formed 
in this country. . . . John C. B. Moore; Charles 
S. Keefe; Evans, Moore, and Woodbridge; 
Hunter McDonnell, and Ellery Davis are other 
architects represented in this issue. 


The Textile Color Card Association has just 
released its fall-season color card. Apart from 
our interest in learning which colors are to be 
most abundantly available this autumn is our 
appreciation of the skill with which these colors 
are named. A real test of one's vocabulary is 
an attempt to describe nuances in colors. Try, 
for instance, to differentiate in words between 
chamois beige, stonebeige, doebeige, bonbon 
beige, and hempbeige; between fudge brown, 
burnt brown, and friar brown; between Tartan 
ted, Fez red, mulberry red, and vintage red — 
yet each calls forth a different mental reaction 
and each a different and pleasant association of 
ideas. These colors mentioned apply for the 
most part to dress materials. Colors for house- 
furnishing textiles are less volatile, less subtle, 
and in greater range. In this field it is more im- 
portant to know that the drapery and upholstery 
fabrics for this fall will be brilliant in coloring 
than to learn that they will have this or that color 
predominating. But in such deep matters as fur- 
nishing a home, of course, fashion has many facets. 
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DISTINCTION EVOLVED FROM MEDIOCRITY 


From an awkwardly designed shingled house of the Gay Nineties, with little except its grounds and view 
to recommend it, was evolved this house of very decided charm and personality. Alterations and 
additions have given it an exterior which is Italian in general character, and an interior which provides 
for all the comforts of present-day living. An important feature is the stucco retaining wall, with open 


fence, which frames the house and terrace, enclosing but not concealing what lies within. On this 
side of the house the wall acts as a screen to the garage entrance, and steps lead through an arched 
opening to the terrace above. The house of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Barnes; Eleanor Raymond, Architect 
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GIVING CHARACTER TO A NONDESCRIPT HOUSE 


The house of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Barnes, in Haverhill, Massachusetts, 


remodeled by Eleanor Raymond, Architect 


The house of the nineties was anything but gay, and showed, for 
the most part, an utter disregard of many elements that are to-day 
considered vital parts of a livable, well-designed abode. Of such 
vintage and character was the house illustrated. It stood high out 
of the ground, clinging rather uneasily to a sloping lot. Sombrely 
clothed in brown-stained shingles, and with the ubiquitous front 
porch, it was a typical example of an average stock house which 
some builder had plunked down on a site it did n't fit, with total 
disregard of an excellent view at the rear. 

When the architect was asked to convert this house into a 1932 
model, there seemed to be just two features that gave a cue for 
procedure. There was, as a detail of the house itself, the over- 
hanging roof with exposed rafters, and there was the view already 
referred to, a view of a lake sufficiently far below to permit 
terraced gardens down to its shores. Both these features, the wide 
eaves and the lake view, suggested the desirability of giving the 
house an Italian character. 


A comparison of the views of the house as it was and as it is 
to-day shows how successfully this character has been established 
and how adroitly exaggeration has been avoided. At no point 
indeed has it been carried to an extreme, and yet it is sufficiently 
pronounced to give the house distinction. This distinction has 
been achieved both by eliminations and by additions. The front 
porch, the bay, and the front dormer were removed. The living- 
room was extended at one end and a garage and a porch added at 
the other, thereby lengthening the line of the house, which was 
further pulled down to the ground by the terrace, making the whole 
composition horizontal in effect instead of vertical. Finally the 
house was covered with a coat of stucco, and such details as 
windows and doors were changed to be in character. 

This new dress of light pink stucco walls, casement windows with 
buff-colored blinds, and doorway with travertine-like stucco 
enframement, has, as a matter of fact, completely transformed the 
house. The final perfecting touch was the stucco retaining wall 
with its open fence. The owner feared the effect of a fence, desiring 
especially not to barricade the house and not so to enclose it as 
to make it seem formidably set apart. The need for privacy was 
not of first consideration, since the house was the last one on a 
dead-end street, and yet obviously, for enframement and for 
finish, the terrace needed a defined boundary. The fence of 
natural-color, peeled chestnut saplings between stucco posts 
seems a most happy solution, since it encloses without concealing. 

Why the generation of the nineties found observation of the 
passing on the public street so much more desirable than vistas 
of a serene sheet of water would be an interesting study in social 
science—though one would not have to search long beforerealizing 


that in those days diversion was assiduously sought, and that the 
strolling by of a neighbor was a welcome break in the monotony 
of the day. To-day, on the other hand, methods of diversion are 
legion, and sanity demands escape from them rather than yielding 
to them. Architecture, perhaps more than any other art, crystallizes 
social attitudes, and certainly this marked change in our habits of 
living is clearly reflected in our houses of to-day. The removal of 
the front porch and the addition of an enclosed porch which 
overlooks the lake, and so brings this into the scheme of things, 
shows this new orientation in point of view. The addition of the 
garage also indicates new habits. Well-planned grading made it 
possible to attach this to the house under the open porch, with 
inconspicuous entrance on the lower level. Convenient access 
from this to the front door is attained by steps and a side path 
under the arched opening in the wall, which at this point is left 


The roof of the new garage serves as an open terrace 
overlooking the lake and helps to bring the house and 
the attractive surroundings into more intimate relation 
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The view above shows a portion of the house seen also 
in the ‘before’ view on the opposite page. The window 
on the stair landing appears in each, but in the remod- 
eled house it has an iron balcony and composes with 
the door instead of being a seemingly lost element. 
The front door, pictured at the right, has a simple en- 
framement of stucco which has a travertine-like texture 


The house as it was built in the eighteen-nineties and the 
house as remodeled in the nineteen-thirties are in elo- 
quent contrast. A comparison of the two denotes prog- 
tess in the social amenities as well as in architecture 
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The overhanging roof of the old house suggested the 
possibilities of an Italian character as much as anything. 
The lengthening of the main mass, the coating of pale 
pink stucco, and the replacing of the double-hung win- 
dows with casements have all contributed to this char- 
acter and helped to establish a consistent uniformity. 
The terracing has welded house and grounds together 


A comparison of the plans of the old and new house is 
also instructive. The kitchen, which occupied the best 
comer, couldn't feasibly be moved, but the living 
portions have been planned to take advantage of lake 
and sun by extending the old parlor on one side of the 
house and adding a porch off the study on the other side 



































unpierced by the fence for the sake of screening. Incidentally 
this more solid masonry makes a pleasant joining of wall to house. 

The plan of the house followed those typical of the day. There 
were a central hall, a small room each side in front, with dining- 
room and kitchen at the back. And this kitchen had the best 
exposure — the southeast corner! Beyond the dining-room there 
was, to be sure, a sunroom of sorts, but it got east sun only and its 
few windows denied its function rather than proclaimed it. In 
the stair hall was the only fireplace, a large, ugly affair of brick. 
The hall fireplace was certainly one of the most curious features 
cf the houses of this era, and one that is hard to explain. It would 
seem to hark back to the baronial halls of Elizabethan England, but 
the reasons for such illusions of grandeur applied to small houses in 
this country are not obvious. 

To reverse the plan of the house by bringing the kitchen to the 
front and placing the living-room at the rear, and thus bring it into 
consonance entirely with modern ideas of planning, meant too 
many structural changes to be feasible; instead, the kitchen was 
left where it was and living was carried more to the lakeside by 
making the sunroom of glass walls and by opening the extended 
living-room on to a paved area on that side. Gardens were added 
here which tied in with the existing terraces to the water's edge, 
completing a picture decidedly reminiscent of some of the 
smaller villas on Lake Lugano. 

Thus the house has been finally wedded to its site, and a recog- 
nition of the great advantages of the lot is expressed in the restored 
building. This acknowledgment of the relationship that can exist 
between house and land marks not necessarily a new point of 





























































In the enclosed porch the corner fireplace has been 
built with a stucco hood and tile moulding. The open- 
ing for wood is convenient and even decorative 
















In the living-room the fireplace of gray soapstone re- 
flects the character of the house, and the recessed door is 
an interesting detail. Mr. Barnes was his own decorator 





view, since it is common enough in England and other countries 
of Europe, but it represents certainly the artist's point of view as 
against the builder's. A comparison of the two houses is sufficient 
evidence of this different conception of what a house can express 
when carried to its fullest development, which means always a 
codrdination of the plan of the house within the walls, and of 
the grounds without. 















Inside, large openings from the hall into the two front rooms and 





another one from the living-room to the dining-room were in the 
mode of the day. In the revised plan there are double doors to 
the front rooms which give the seclusion and privacy demanded 
to-day, and a single entrance to the dining-room from the hall 
furthers this desideratum. Two new chimneys permit a fireplace 
in the living-room and in the sunroom, and new details every- 
where bring the house up-to-date inside as well as out. 

As Mr. Barnes is an interior decorator, the furnishings, too, 
are carried out in the spirit of the architecture. The kitchen is 
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entirely modernized, with new equipment log- 
ically arranged, and enlarged by the inclusion 
of the old service porch. The two existing 
pantries are thrown into one with cabinets and 
sink. Upstairs the only important changes are 
the additions to two of the bedrooms and a 
third bath. 

Probably, if the site had n't been so desirable, 
the house would not have been salvaged. Perhaps 
all such houses are n't worth salvaging. Certainly 
a major operation such as this one sustained can- 
not be contemplated without a fairly flexible 
budget. And yet the result surely is something 
more than would have been attained if the build- 
ing had started from scratch. The limitations of 
the plan demanded corresponding ingenuity; the 
potentialities of the lot encouraged imagination. 
Thus architectural merit was grafted on to mere 
shelter, and a worthier, sturdier structure took 
deeper root. 
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NEW HOUSES FROM OLD 


By ELEANOR MANNING O'CONNOR 





AAn old house is often a lovable house. It is sometimes so com- 
fortable mentally, and, | might also add, spiritually, and has such a 
warming mellowness which has come with its age, that rarely is it 
easy for the family who live in it to be critical of its deficiencies. 
They do not see the inadequacies which are apparent to their 
friends. They have become used to certain discomforts, and they 
do not miss what they have never had, the practical conveniences 
of the modernized house. 

As the children become older, however, the collective eyes of 
the family gradually open to the unsatisfactoriness of both house 
and grounds for their changing social activities. Then, if they are 
wise, they enlist the help of an architect who has been ingenious in 
similar situations. With professional thoroughness a study is made 
of the physical assets and liabilities of the house and its surround- 
ings as a basis for a diagnosis. The slate is wiped clear of all pre- 
conceived notions of use and appearance, the requirements for a 
suitable background are stated with the hope that after the problem 
is considered they may arrive as economically as possible at a 
beautiful and practical solution. From this presentation of what 
exists and of what may be accomplished as a final goal, a progres- 
sive plan is drawn up giving a list of the logical steps to be fol- 
lowed. All the conditions are examined and the design pro- 
jected, not in small bits, but as a unit with related parts, any portion 
of which, however, can be carried out, the amount of activity in 
any year depending upon the budget. 

The analysis of the situation and the resulting procedure should 
be as prescribed in the following outline. 


ANALYSIS OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Survey. The statement of health starts with a survey of the land. 
This survey might be called an aeroplane map of the property. It 
is drawn to scale and gives the contours of the land itself and the 
position of the trees and shrubs. The block plans of the house and 
the garage at the same scale are set accurately on the plan, with 
the related gardens, clothes yards, driveways, and walks. 


Measurements and Notes. The house is then measured in detail 


and drawn at 1” scale — that is, each foot of actual space is indi- 
cated by 4” on cross-section paper. Every floor plan, even the 
cellar, is laid out with the thickness of partitions, the position of 
the doors and windows, their sizes and types, the stairs; in short, 
every dimension and all the information which will make feasible 
the delineation of the outs de walls, as well as the interior of the 
important rooms, are put down in black and white. 

Once the graphic representation is made, notes are taken of the 
tightness of the roof and such further practical matters as the 
solidity of the cellar walls and the dryness of the cellar floor. If 
the timbers can be seen, dry rot should be looked for. It pays to 
jump on the floors to see how stiff they are or whether they wobble 
sufficiently to be responsible for cracked ceilings. A brief descrip- 
tion of wallpapers and paint may finish this part of the examination, 
and then comes the planning for the desirable alterations and 
additions. 


Arrangement of Rooms. On the basis of the family requirements 
first and of appearance second, what is wrong with the house? Is it 
too small or too large? Is there a pleasant relation between indoors 
and out? Are the rooms warm and sunny or are they dark and 
cold? Are they convenient in organization, shape, and size? 
Are the rooms individually attractive in proportion and are the 
doors and windows thoughtfully placed? Is the specialized equip- 
ment rightly set in the areas designed for it? These are questions 
which suggest themselves at the preliminary skirmish in the attack. 

The uninspired placing of rooms is responsible for a banal effect 
in both new and old houses. If the dining-room has been rele- 
gated to the cold northeast, it may be encouraged to play puss-in- 
the-corner with the kitchen, which usurped the sunniest spot in the 
house, and the change will be an improvement all around. A 
high window over a cumbersome sideboard of a former era is an 
ugly feature, and if the sideboard can be passed on to the Salva- 
tion Army and the windows replaced by a pair of long glass doors 
opening on to a south terrace, the family will have a new outlook 
on life. 

The need to shut out the sound of automobiles and to get away 
from other street noises has developed the idea of turning the back 
of houses to the street and living in the rear in direct connection 
with, and facing, the garden. When the living-room opens too 
closely to the front door for privacy, and when there is another 
door at the farther end of the hall, the nearer one may be closed 
up or merely locked and covered with a piece of brocade. 
Many quite practical improvements are not structural and involve 
no alteration in the partitions — only a fresh point of view on the 
problem. Sometimes a bathroom can be squeezed into a space 
unbelievably small. Closets of a more amenable shape will free 
other space for storage, the absence of which was endured if not 
enjoyed. 

To put any money into altering a house which is flimsy in con- 
struction and has little to recommend it architecturally seems 
hardly justified by the value of the finished product. Yet occa- 
sionally, when there is a beautiful entourage, when there are sym- 
pathetic neighbors, and when cash for a wholly new house is un- 
available, delightful results have been achieved by finishing a 
study in an unused attic, and by making a guestroom and bath out 
of a storeroom. A cramped dining-room was transformed into a 
charming room quite different in proportion by being carried out 
four feet. The end of the now spacious room was given a triple 
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window, flanked by an arched cupboard in each corner. The same 
house was provided with both sun and space by the addition of a 
two-story bay window which served the living-room and the 
master's bedroom. 

Alterations of this sort may perhaps be managed one at a 
time, whereas a new house would be out of the question. 


Common Faults in Exteriors. The lack of architectural taste and 
skill is shown by the use of queer gables and odd combinations of 
building materials in the attempt to be picturesque. Huge posts on 
heavy piazzas keep out sun. Casements which are too small to 
furnish sufficient light on the interior may look well on the outside, 
but more is lost than is gained if the rooms are dark. Many win- 
dows err in the opposite direction, especially in a small house, by 
oversize panes of glass which are disagreeable in form. The omis- 
sion of shutters spoils the design of a Colonial house, which 
demands the contrast of color to enliven an otherwise prim 


exterior. 


Exterior and Interior Design. The goal we must keep before us is 
improvement in design. This is fundamentally a part of good plan- 
ning. Exterior and interior must be thought out together when the 
plan is to be altered. With no radical change in plan, however, a 
new exterior wall treatment or a new roofing will do wonders for 
some houses. For a woodsy site the clapboarded walls of a formal 
house, out of place against such a background, may be covered 
by rough stucco, making it more at home. Brick veneer will add 
dignity and a permanent finish to a house which cries out for a 
stately wall surface. In some communities a fire-resisting material — 
slate, tile, or asbestos — is required by law for reroofing. It is 
worth noting in this connection, if one wants the roof to look like 
weathered wood shingles, that new fireproof asbestos shingles 
imitate that textured surface quite successfully. 

There are many solidly built houses of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century — the French-roofed type — extant in neighbor- 
hoods which have not deteriorated. These houses have Victorian 
formality to start with, and by a few changes can be made really 
handsome. Usually their most obvious fault is paint of an unbe- 
coming color. The French prototypes are limestone, which sug- 
gests a warm gray as the characteristic tint. Before painting it 
pays to remove the gingerbread brackets, to pare off the imitation 
carving, to tear down the unnecessary piazzas and the obsolete 
porte-cochére, and to design a new front entrance. Then the 
whole house can be painted one color; the yellow and white of 
the Colonial house is one exception to this rule. Inside one such 
house a striking metamorphosis was produced by playing up the 
height of the stud, removing the overmantels, and simplifying the 
part that was left. Several coats of varnish were taken off the 
black walnut woodwork, and the natural wood was waxed; it was 
amazing how the rooms fell into line with modern decorative ideas. 


RENOVATING THE EQUIPMENT 


With the most intriguing part of the modernizing work decided 
upon, it becomes necessary to consider the improvement in equip- 
ment, which is not as entertaining and which may eat up all the 
ready money and cause all the decorative features to be put off toa 
future date. It is like the house that Jack built — everything de- 
pends on everything else. The water supply must be obtained 
before the plumbing can be planned, and so on down the list. 
But as surely as one item is left out, that is the very one which 
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develops a flaw and has to be repaired at a much greater expense 
later on. 


Water Supply. The water supply in the country is often a shallow 
well adequate for the Saturday-night baths and the old-fashioned 
pump, but totally insufficient for persons used to unlimited city 
water. A continuous supply of potable water, not too hard and 
free from rust from iron, is not easy to get, but it can be found 
usually if one digs deep enough. Arn artesian well is nearly always 
productive. 

If there is a city water supply, the pipe may be clogged with 
rust and so give a feeble stream. It should therefore be renewed 
and enlarged at the same time. The position and size of the main 
pipe in. the cellar and the position and number of the shut-offs 
should be noted. The waste pipe, with a clean-out, should be 
below the cellar floor if there is to be a cellar laundry or toilet room. 


Sewage Disposal System. A small cesspool may have taken care 
of a small amount of waste water, but if an increased supply of 
water is made available the sewage system should be investigated. 
A good system consists of a septic tank closed to the air for the 
encouragement of bacteriological action, in which solids will be 
broken down and from which the remaining effluent can be led into 
a leaching cesspool or intermittently, by an automatically dis- 
charging siphon, into a drainage system of trenches filled with 
broken stone and sand. This type of system should be designed 
by a sanitary engineer, for the rule of thumb which is often re- 
sorted to is inaccurate and likely to cause trouble. 


Plumbing. Within the house the plumbing often looks to be in 
good repair. It should be tested with a pressure test for leaks. 
This involves disconnecting the fixtures and filling the system with 
water, stopping up the waste pipes, and watching the height of the 
water in the vent pipe which comes through the roof. If this water 
does not lower perceptibly, the pipes are tight. 

Old pipes have a way of giving out suddenly, and completely 
new plumbing will make a vast change for the better. It is difficult 
but not out of the question to add a bathroom to an existing 
system; and a partial job of renewal, using old fixtures where they 
are suitable and in good condition, is often an economy. A 
generous amount of hot water for baths, laundry, and dishwashing 
is a valuable cog in the domestic machinery. City gas makes this 
readily acquirable, and manufactured tank gas brings it within the 
reach of many country dwellings, which in most cases still depend 
upon a water front or pipes around the firepot of the coal-heated 


kitchen range connected with the copper tank. Look into the 
adequacy of this hot-water supply. (Continued on page 66) 
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THREE REMODELED HOUSES 


Differences in level presented peculiar problems in remodeling this romantically situated 
old mill, and yet these difficulties were utilized to produce very charming effects. The en- 
trance, for instance, is over a bridge to a platform from which wide steps lead down to the 
spacious raftered living-room. The kitchen and dining-porch are on a still lower level, and 
from the porch a bridge leads across the mill stream to an island garden. Although the 
outbuildings were torn down, and new service ell added, the frame and timbers of the 
original building were preserved. The walls of the living-room are rough weathered chest- 
nut boards and the exterior is of mill siding stained brown, with roof of cedar shingles 
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AN OLD MILL IN BEDFORD, NEW YORK 






JOHN C, B, MOORE, ARCHITECT 










THE HOUSE OF CHARLES C. BELLOWS 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


CHARLES S. KEEFE, ARCHITECT 
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This dilapidated Cape Cod cottage was carefully 
measured before being torn down and trans- 
ported to New Canaan, where it now forms the 
central portion of the new house pictured above. 
Wings were added whose lines conform to those 
of the original house, and old material, beams, 
paneling, and so forth, were used in constructing 
the newer sections. The walls are covered with 
tived cypress shingles, stained dark brown, and 
the roof of cedar shingles has been left to weather’ 


The plan, as developed, provides for a large 
living-room in one wing and service quarters in 
the other, with guestroom on the first floor and 
three master's bedrooms on the second. Al- 
though from the front the old roof lines are un- 
broken, at the rear, dormer windows provide 
additional light and space, without detracting 
in the least from the appearance of the house 


Photographs by George H. Van Anda 
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The dining-room, furnished with Early American 
furniture, has walls and finished woodwork of 
deep blue. The old oak beams have been left 
their natural color with rough plaster between, 
and at the windows hang curtains of glazed 
chintz with a blue and green floral design against 
a deep pink background. The floor is dark oak 


The woodwork in the living-room is painted 
white and the wallpaper, with soft yellow back- 
ground, has a floral design in deep blues, greens, 
and reds like the fowered chintz. Hooked rugs 
in bright colors are used on the floor, which 
is painted a dark green, with white spatter finish 











The original house shown below, with small rooms and low ceilings, 
was converted into a service wing which, in overlapping the new part 
of the house, necessitated low ceilings in the study and dining-room. 
The floor of the living-room was lowered to give extra height to 
this room, and a bay window added to catch additional sunlight. 
The living quarters were placed at the rear of the house, since the 
front is close to the road. The house, except for the clapboard 
service wing, is of brick, painted white, with dark green shutters 
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THE HOUSE OF A. C. SMITH 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


EVANS, MOORE AND WOODBRIDGE, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by George H. Van Anda 
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The woodwork of the dining-room is painted salmon-pink and the wallpaper, with gray background, 
has a pattern of salmon-pink and green figures. The study, with brick hearth and stone-faced 
fireplace, is designed to reflect the owner's nautical tastes and has walls which are partly sheathed 
in pine and partly covered with geodetic survey maps of the waters around Mount Desert Island 























Photographs by A. T. La Mare Company, Inc. 





DELPHINIUM, 


THE DOLPHIN FLOWER 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


Whether or not a dolphin on a stalk is a more poetic conception 
than the spur of a lark, it is true that to-day the larkspur is referred 
to only by its Latin name. This is true of all except the annual 
kinds, which are still called larkspurs. The development of a few 
of the perennial species has gone very far indeed, and the named 
varieties are now countless — at least they are uncounted, until 
the new American Delphinium Society can make records. There 
are more than a hundred species, as made by the studies of botany, 
mostly native to Asia and North America, though there are some 
in tropical Africa. The spur to the flower shows relationship to 
columbine, but its nearest relative is aconite, which has no spur, 
but whose upper parts are hooded. The spur at the back of the 
flower is a sure identification; no other plant is quite like it. As this 
group is of the buttercup family, the floral parts are unusual. The 
showy parts are the outer five sepals, the upper prolonged into a 
spur. The petals are two or four little claw-like affairs, often scarcely 
visible, but in modern cultivated and double kinds becoming as 
large as the showy sepals, and usually of a different shade of blue. 

A few species are annuals of easy culture. Rocket larkspur 
(D. ajacis) has its flowers in a dense raceme, rose, blue, purple, or 
white. Field larkspur (D. consolida) is more branching. Both 
have the foliage finely divided, seed themselves readily in autumn, 





and are very ragged after the bloom is finished in June. They are 
of interest because they offer many shades of color not found in 
the perennial species. Heartpetal larkspur (D. cardiopetalum, or 
D. halteratum) has similar foliage and seeds itself in the same way, 
but the flowers are in small clusters, blue only, and the plant is 
very much branched. It blooms from May to frost — the longest 
period of bloom of any species. 


Some uncommon species are biennial, and perhaps some of our 
Western species are short-lived in Eastern states. D. staphisagria, 
or D. muscadorum, is truly biennial. The first year it makes grand 
clumps of heavy, shiny, hand-like foliage, a bit like that of its 
cousin, peony. This is partly evergreen. The next spring there are 
very stout stems, little basal foliage, and spires of blue flowers 
much like the garden kinds. The first part of July the whole plant 
dies of early old age. It is not worth the bother of raising it. 
Another disappointment is the group of species with red or 
yellow blossoms. These sound exciting, but very little happens in 
New England unless they are kept in pots in a cold frame or a 
cool greenhouse. It may be the winter wet rather than the cold 
that kills them. Orange larkspur (D. nudicaule), from tiny tuberous 
roots, sends up divided leaves much as the annual kinds, and shiny, 
and at the top of one-foot stalks gives a few flowers of clear orange 
in May and June. Then it dies down immediately for another 
eleven months. There are variations in its color, and salmon and 
yellow forms can be raised from imported seed. It is too small and 
brief for a border; its place is among rare bulbs in a special spot in 
the rock garden, and there is always the doubt as to its surviving 
the winter. Cardinal larkspur (D. cardinale) has seemed much less 
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willing to grow. It should stand two feet tall. The spurs and outer 
flower parts (sepals) are bright cardinal red, with tiny yellow 
petals in the centre of the flower. This has been crossed with 
the tall blue garden kinds, and | am still wondering how hardy the 
result will be. These are California species, the orange one ranging 
far to the North. 

From Asia come a few species with yellow flowers. Yellow 
larkspur (D. zalil, or D. sulphureum) is much like the orange one in 
growth. It will start readily from seed, and the second June will 
yield short spires of clear yellow blossoms at about two feet. 
But usually nothing comes up the next year. Perhaps it is a 
biennial, for it has very little ambition after it has bloomed. If you 
think you must have yellow larkspurs, you will find that a good 
substitute is provided in the yellow monkshoods, such as Aconitum 
lycoctonum, although it must be confessed the color of this is not 
very clear. If you can pronounce its name, you might choose, 
instead, D. przewalskii as a better yellow species, whose gold at 
times is tipped with blue; but so far my plants have been ruined 
by slugs or cutworms or both in codperation, for these pests are 
very partial to larkspur foliage and stems at all stages. | still"have 
hopes of growing the orange and the unpronouncable one. 


There are many native species, scattered from Pennsylvania to 
California, of low stature and tuberous roots. Mostly they bloom 
in early spring and die away for the summer. There is very little 
to tell about them as yet. Few (or none) of them are offered by 
regular dealers, and there is no way of knowing whether you get 
them true to name from collectors. They are not all given in one 
botany book, so to check up you need a flora of our Eastern 





states, one each of the Rockies, of California, and of the North- 
west. | fear that they are more exciting in the books than in reality. 
Rock larkspur (D. tricorne) is perfectly willing to help. It comes 
up in April, and in May gives a half-dozen large gray-blue 
flowers. Then it sleeps again for ten months. Ass it is but a scant 
foot tall, it belongs in the rock garden. | have laid away tubers 
of D. penardi, which should have white flowers; of D. nelsoni 
from Idaho | have collected tubers; but of D. bicolor, D. caroli- 
nianum, D. decorum, D. menziesii, D. nuttallii, D. simplex, D. 
scopulorum, D. trolliifolium, D. nortonianum, or D. treleasei, or 
others, | have had but seeds which never grew to bloom. Pre- 
sumably all are hardy, and should be willing to grow. Many are 
poisonous to cattle, and are called ‘loco weed’; but | do not expect 
the neighbor's cow to visit my garden. | console myself that 
they are more of botanic than of garden interest. 

There are nearly as many dwarf species from Asia, more willing 
to grow, more showy in bloom, and for a few pence the seed can 
be obtained from Europe. Cashmere larkspur (D. cashmerianum) 
is my first choice of these. It looks like the big garden kinds, 
blooming at a foot tall. The leaves are big and round, mostly 
basal, the flowers few, large, very deep blue, in a tight spire. 
There is no trouble in growing it, and for the front of the border, 
or the rock garden, it is the best baby larkspur. Caucasian larkspur 
(D. caucasicum) is very similar, but in what way | hope soon to 
discover. Musk larkspur (D. brunonianum) has foliage musk- 
scented. The flowers are pale blue with black little petals in the 
centre. While my patriotic feelings are injured, my garden judg- 
ment considers these Asiatic dwarfs better than the American ones. 

Still of low stature, not usually over two (Continued on page 67) 


One of the few but very lovely pure white forms of modern garden larkspur is shown at the top 
of the opposite page, and below it a cluster of the annual rocket larkspur. On this page from 
left to right are shown Delphinium Exploratem Flammand with double blossoms; Delphinium 
formosum (hardy larkspur), from which have developed garden sorts with white eyes; and 


larkspur Ex 


quisite Rose, which has the short dense spike now favored in named Delphiniums 






















By GERTRUDE BROOKS, DECORATOR 


Orten the remodeling or decorating problem that puzzles us most 
is the small one. Happily, however, the pleasure and comfort that 
can be derived from the right solution of small problems make 
them very often the most vital ones and the ones that, carried to 
their best conclusions, give the greatest returns in satisfaction. 

In these times when most people are either hesitating or actually 
finding it impossible to carry out their long-cherished or ‘large’ 
ideas of remodeling or decorating, we, as decorators, can find both 
pleasure and reward in testing our skill in making plans for small 
changes. For perhaps it is true that.the greatest satisfaction comes 
with the improvement which means much in appearance or 
comfort with a small outlay of money. And here our imagination, 
ingenuity, and sense of the practical can all be applied to good 
effect and achieve wonders. We may rescue, perchance, an 
object discarded or even scorned and find a logical place for it in 


LARGE BENEFITS FROM SMALL CHANGES 


the scheme of things. Or perhaps we may remedy or improve by 
a minor change a bad architectural feature that exists in an other- 
wise well-designed room, but that is of constant annoyance because 
it is either out of scale with the rest of the room or out of character. 

An example of the latter instance that came to my experience 
recently was an overpoweringly heavy ceiling in a small dining- 
room. This room was otherwise attractive, pleasantly arranged as to 
windows and doors, nicely paneled with cedar, and delightfully 
furnished with simple early English oak furniture and many old 
pieces of gleaming brass. But the ceiling spoiled the effect with 
its dark brown beams, massive enough for a large room and giving 
consequently an oppressive atmosphere to what was an otherwise 
pleasantly informal room. The problem was, then, how to obviate 
the weight of this ceiling without the great structural change that 
ripping out the existing beams and replacing them with others in 








Ann overpoweringly heavy ceiling in an other- 
wise attractive dining-room was transformed by 
placing wallboard sections between the beams 
to reduce them to good proportions. The wall- 
board was painted a blue-green and the effect 
was to heighten the room rather than to lower it 























Ann awkward space, with small window, in an up- 
per hall was utilized by building in shallow cup- 
boards either side of the window and below it, 
thereby providing closet space and forming an 
attractive feature of this bare and useless ledge 
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A door which opens awkwardly can often be 
improved, like the one illustrated on the left, by 
being cut in half and made into a pair of doors 
which open into the room with an air of welcome 



















Bookcases built for special spaces can often be 
































proper scale would necessitate, and without too great expense. 

The solution which transformed the room came almost as a flash 
of inspiration. It consisted of creating a new ceiling line by 
placing wallboard sections between the beams, resting on a half- 
round moulding at such distance from the bottom of the beams as 
to reduce them to good proportion. The beams were left their 
dark color, but the wallboard was painted a rich shade of blue- 
green. The effect was to heighten the room rather than to lower it, 
and the ceiling is now a feature instead of an eyesore as it formerly 
was. The actual work done was very simple and the expense almost 
negligible compared to the cost of a new ceiling, not to mention 
the trouble of being ‘torn up’ for its installation. 

There was also in this same house, in the second-floor hall, an 
awkward-looking space between the stairs and the outer wall in 
which was one small central window. The space created by this 
unusual ledge, flanked by the blank wall around the window, was 
uninteresting, to say the least. To utilize this space to advantage, 
shallow cupboards were built to the right and left of the window 
and extending below it. They created much-needed closet space 
and moreover, when completed, formed an attractive feature in a 











remodeled like the one below so that they may 
continue in useful service. Here a lower section 
of cupboards was built as a base for the existing 
bookcase, and small arched sections under the 
cornice complete the effect of a dignified cabinet 




































very simple hall. The walls of this hall were rough plaster and the 
woodwork cedar, stained brown. We painted the cupboards a 
warm yellow and used iron hinges on the doors. Simple yellow 
casement curtains were hung at the window, and some nicely 
shaped old copper jars that had previously been tucked away in 
unseen corners became delightful ornaments for the top of the 
cupboards, and the closet under the window formed a good resting 
place for a bowl of flowers. 

Very often the way in which a door opens into a room is not 
pleasant or takes valuable space. There was an instance of this in 
a room in which the main entrance door swung back awkwardly 
toward the fireplace. To overcome this awkwardness the door was 
cut in half and made into a pair of doors. They become at once 
much less noticeable and give a pleasant aspect to the hall from 
which the room opens. 

In another case the placing of the door was an annoyance, be- 
cause it happened to be between the bathroom and the living-room 
in a small apartment in a remodeled house. As there was also a 
door into the hall from the bathroom, and this doorway was not 
needed, in order to keep as much sound (Continued on page 68) 
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AN ARCHITECT BUILDS A LITTLE PLANT HOUSE FOR HIMSELF 


By ELLERY DAVIS 


DAVIS & WILSON, ARCHITECTS 


My garden is a small one, and maintained for itself. Cut flowers 


and specimen planis are incidental features; the garden's the thing, 
and | can tolerate nothing that will mar its appearance. So for 
years my dream of a little greenhouse remained unanswered, since 
| could neither afford, nor find a place for, a section of a florist's 
establishment in my yard. And all the while the answer was right 
at hand. | had a little garden path, crying out for a terminal 


56 


feature: both ends could easily be served and at a cost well within 
the reach of my modest pocketbook. Had | not been blinded by 
usage, this tale could have been written long ago. 

Once the idea came to mind, design proceeded with the double 
end in view: outside, appearance must concede nothing to utility; 
inside, utility must not suffer. 

For the walls and roof, glass was discarded in favor of a coated 
screen wire commercially available. While glass would serve 
the purpose, the substitute brings about a considerable gain in 
economy and simplicity of construction, and its fine silvery color 
offers a lovely background for the dancing shadows of foliage, 
and conveys to the eye a sense of substance. Lastly, while less 
durable than glass, it is also much less fragile. Roof construction 
with this material is simplicity itself: it has only to be tacked on, 
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and the joints covered with wood strips. Flatter slopes are possible 
than with glass, as moisture on the inside runs down readily without 
dripping. Water will drip from the wood roof bars at slopes that 
will scour clean on the screen wire; so the wood bars require drip 
grooves to pick up this moisture. 

In winter and early spring, when days are short and sunlight at a 
premium, the lattice panels are lifted from the corners and stored. 
Now the shrubs and trees are bare of leaves; and, stripped for 
action, the little plant house permits the entrance of the precious 
sun to every nook and corner. Later, as the season advances, the 
lattice panels are set back in their sockets and partly screen the 
tender plants from the full ferce of the waxing sun. 

All around the eaves of the plant house, well screened from 
snow, wind, and rain by the copper cresting, is a row of ventilating 
openings, with spring-hinged doors on the inside. Additional 
ventilation for extra-warm days is provided by the transom over 
the door and an opening at the floor line in the rear. 


Since the whole structure is just eight and one-half feet square, 
outside measurement, it was essential to make the fullest possible 
utilization of such limited space; so the whole interior, save for a 
small standing room, is given over to the growing bench. Under 
the bench are the radiator and bins for soil, rubbish, and the like. 
Fortunately the back is toward the north; so the back, together 
with the northeast and northwest corners, is of double wood 
sheathing for warmth, and shelved for extra growing space. On 
the sides are extra shelves made of small rods on brackets. These 
cast no shadows when not in use and provide overflow growing 
space in late spring when shadows can be tolerated. They also 
permit temporary clearing of the main bench to provide work 
space. Large nails in the edge of the shelves provide additional 
shadowless supports for seed trays. Little shelves for tools and 
supplies are tucked in underneath. 

The lightness of the structure does away with the necessity of a 
deep foundation. The house rests upon a concrete slab laid upon 
the top of the ground and lightly reenforced with steel bars to 
prevent cracking. The wood frame is well bolted to this concrete, 
and the eaves piece is secured with iron straps at the corners. 

All structural members are of cypress, for strength and resistance 
to rot; and provision is made to shed water everywhere, inside and 
out, for natural condensation makes more rain within than without. 
On this account all corners, cracks, and angles where moisture 
might collect and enter are carefully stopped with calking 
compound. 

The floor is designed to drain clear, but a plug and overflow are 
provided to permit an inch of standing water on the floor. This 
helps provide moist air and also helps with the heating, as explained 
later. The standing space is covered with a wood platform. 


Oy all the trials that beset the amateur’s greenhouse, none is more 
exacting and difficult than that of heating. Overheating is only 
slightly less injurious than excessive cold. The smaller the house 
the more difficult is the maintenance of a steady temperature. A 
separate heating plant is high in first cost and requires constant 
vigilance; the home plant can hardly meet the fluctuations of the 
greenhouse, and it is usually impossible to make connections 
with the home plant because of a downhill location. 

For these reasons, recourse was had to (Continued on page 68) 
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This little plant house has walls of a 
coated screen wire. Although only 
81/ feet square, it has generous bench 
and shelf room and a novel heating 
system. In the spring and fall the 
lattice panels are removed to permit 
the entrance of sunlight into every 
corner, as the illustration above shows 
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ADVGISI 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





The beginnings of next year's garden start in mid-August after the July let- 
down. Planting begins with evergreens as soon as they have ripened, also 
iris, peony, Madonna lilies, and nearly every spring-blooming perennial. 
August is also the perfect month for seeding lawns 

Wait for a rain before planting evergreens. If powder dry, they cannot be 
dug with balls. Prepare the soil 2’ deep. Use 6” of upturned sod or well- 
rotted manure or black peat, and then 18”’ sandy loam on top. Peat increases 
the water-holding capacity of the soil. Wood soil and leaf mould add some 
fertility besides. Make the hole 3’ in diameter at least. Set the plant in and 
slip the burlap gently from under without breaking the ball. Be sure that there 
is no air hole between the ball and the earth below. Cover so that the plant 
sits about 1’’ lower than it was set in the nursery. Firm 


Sow pansy seed in August to bloom next spring. Start the beds in a cool 
sheltered spot in the sun. Cover very little, for the seed is fine. Cover the bed 
with a thin cloth to keep the seed .rom washing out, but remove this when they 
have started to sprout. Keep moist always. Thin out when the second leaves 
form and plant where they are to grow, 3”’ to 4”’ apart. After a freeze cover 
with a light hay or leaf mulch 


Help the garden appearance by attention to the following little courtesies, 
although a well-kept garden should not need much attention in August. Cut 
back almost all annuals if they get leggy, to give 
a new lease of life, especially Drummond phlox, 
sweet alyssum, cornflowers, Cynoglossum, ne- 
peta, petunia. . . . Replace Delphinium chi- 
nense if finished blooming, or if blighted, with 
heliotrope, ageratum, or French marigold, which 
can be bought at most nurseries. . . . Cut down 
bleedingheart if yellow. . . . Cut off any re- 
maining spruce galls. . . . Spray roses for black 
spot with any good fungicide. . . . Keep phlox 
dead heads scrupulously cut off, and keep plants 
watered 





Cut strawflowers to dry 
when they are nearly in full 
flower and hang them away 
in bunches upside down 


Cut lavender flower stems when the whole spike 
is in bloom, close to the stock. In France these 
stems are often braided prettily and the braids 
used as gifts 





Seed lawns from mid-August to mid-September. Actual grass roots grow about 4””. The roots, however, 
depend on the subsoil for their supply of water, so that its depth and texture are important. If the subsoil 
is gravel, use 12” to 14” of loam. If sand, use 6” to 8” (sand holds water better than gravel). If the subsoil 
is tin cans and débris, use 2” of loam. If a lawn is prepared deep, this depth of loam gives an even supply of 
water even in a drought. Weed by hand, and if the seed germinates unevenly, resow. Use 150 pounds of 


seed to an acre. Mow when 5” high 


Sow seeds of English daisies and forget-me-not for spring bloom. These are 
both lovely very early in the spring if left in the frames until their buds show 
color, and then lifted to the border 


Notice the fruit of Lonicera korolkowi, which is generally known only for its 
pink blossom. In August it is covered with small translucent orange berries 
very lovely with the gray-green foliage 


Combine for indoors: dark red and buff Drummond phlox with sweet alyssum; 
French marigold Josephine and African marigold, var. primrose, with white 
cosmos; yellow and purple salpiglossis with yellow zinnia; Verbena erinoides 
with petunia, blue, white, pink, purple, and a few wine red 





Plant peonies from mid-August through 
September. Set the roots so that the buds 
are 2”” below surface after settling. The com- 
monest cause of non-bloom is too low plant- 
ing. Use deep rich soil mixed with bone 
meal. Do not let any part of the plant come 
in contact with stable manure. In after-feed- 
ing do not feed too much at one time, 
though wood ash and bone are always good 
at any time 

Plant peonies for a six-weeks succession. 
The types bloom in this order and are all 
purchasable: 

1. P. tenuifolia (fernlike foliage; dwarf red) 

2. P. wittmanniana hybrids (such as Le 
Printemps — cream color) 


Sow grass seed on a dry day 
by hand. Cover the seed with 
¥%4’’ of soil and roll evenly 


3. P. officinalis (old-fashioned ‘piney’) 


4. Tree peony (shrubs 4’—5’ with very large 
flowers) 





Use Rotenone in place of nicotine if you want an insecticide non-poisonous to animals and humans, but 


5. Chinese; most of the varieties we use 
come from these hybridized with P. officinalis. 
They come in early varieties such as single 


poisonous to insects, spiders, and mites. It is slower to act than nicotine, but surer. As a contact spray it white, Dorothy, Black Prince; medium 


will kill anything that nicotine does and yet it can be handled without danger. As a stomach poison for 
insects it is more poisonous than nicotine, but expensive at present, for its poison properties break down 


when sprayed on foliage 


heavy loam 


Plant Madonna lilies earlier than the other lilies — that is, directly after flow- 
ering — and on through August. Plant 2” deep to the top of the bulb in 


varieties such as Le Cygne, Therese; and late 
varieties such as Milton Hill and Edwin C. 
Shaw 


In arranging flowers for the August Flower 
Show, note these points: — 
A simple arrangement is generally better 











Roll Madonna lily 
bulbs in sulphur and ley 
them a little on one side 
and on a cushion of sand 


Start seeds outside of petunia, stock, nasturtium, calendula, marigold or 
other easy annuals for winter bloom indoors if you have an available south 
window. Sow mignonette, baby’s breath, nemophila, California poppy in 
window boxes or pots in which they are to bloom for these cannot be trans- 
planted. Move boxes into the house by mid-September 


Add interest to the August shrubbery whose bloom is scarce by early- 
fruiting small trees and shrubs: early crab apples, Arnold hawthorn, honey- 
suckle, elderberry, early rose (especially R. rugosa) and Euonymus planipes 


than and can be as original as an ultra-fussy one 


Be sure the result is well knit together and 
does not look as if it would fall apart 


Test the result by deciding if you can omit 
any one flower and not spoil the whole. If 
you can, something is wrong. The stem ar- 
rangement can be very decorative in itself 
if the vase is glass 
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THE UNIT BATHROOM 


The trend of the times in building is unmistakably toward pre-fabrication. 
The house made in the shop in large units, and, to a large extent, pre- 
finished and ready to be assembled within a short period of time after it is 
delivered to the site, is no longer a novelty, since there are several such 
houses on exhibition at the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. Even 
before this exposition such houses had been erected. Likewise the bath- 
room complete with chassis and fixtures was developed as long as four 
years ago, although it was not produced commercially. 

Now another step has been taken in this direction in the bathrooms 
illustrated, which consist of unit panels, one for the lavatory and one for 
the bath. Each of these is complete with the fixture and logical accessories 
and an integral chassis and plumbing casings. 
That is, there is attached to the unit a steel 
skeleton frame which reénforces and supports 
it and also allows space for the pipes. One of 
the virtues of such an arrangement is its flexibil- 
ity, since the units can be used separately and 
so can be placed in any relation to each other. 
In modernizing work such a bathroom can be 
added easily to an old house, or, if desired, 





the lavatory alone can be added to a nursery 
or guestroom. The fact that the fixtures and the 
panel are integrally connected makes it possible 
to add this fixture to an existing room without 



















disturbing the walls. The piping is carried in 
the space between the panels and the old walls, _ 
and all the connections are made under the 
floor. Additional panels can be purchased 
to complete the walls of the room. Thus, with 
a simple interlocking of these steel units, a 
complete steel room may be made. These 
units are eight feet high and provide a water- 
resisting surface. They come in four colors, 
blue, green, gray, and buff, to match existing 
sanitary products. They are completely insu- 
lated against vibration and sound, and in these re- 
spects compare favorably with non-metal work. 
The lavatory unit combines a lavatory bowl, 
towel rack, shelf for toilet accessories, a medi- 
Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 
cine cabinet with concealed lighting panels on 
either side of its mirror, and an overhead storage 
space for towels and bathroom accessories. The bath unit itself offers 
considerable flexibility, since the casing may be made to provide any 
combination of narrow or wide ledges, at the ends or along the side. 
In the illustration (right) is shown an example of minimum space planning 
and a decorative use of the units, which in this case are soft gray, with ivory 
fixtures. The wall surface, where it does not receive hard wear, is covered 
with black and white polka-dot oilcloth of the ordinary tablecloth variety, 
which will stand as much scrubbing here as it gets usually in its more plebeian 
placement, and is effective with the black moulding and the black linoleum 
floor covering. The chromium-plated moulding which fits snugly between 
the tub and the bath unit is worthy of notice, as it prevents the appearance 
of the unseemly crack which usually develops at (Continued on page 66) 
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The bathroom above shows the complete 
panel system, with lavatory, shower, and bath 
panels, and separate panels to cover the rest 
of the wall space. These are light blue used 
with a black linoleum floor. The illustration 
at the left shows a detail of the lavatory panel, 
with shelf, concealed lighting, medicine 
cabinet, and cupboard space. The arrange- 
ment below is for a minimum-size bath. The 
walls are covered with a black and white 
polka-dot oilcloth which is very effective 
with the black linoleum and black moulding 
* 


These units were developed by George Sakier, director 
of the Bureau of Design Development of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, and are shown 
by courtesy of the Accessories Company. Other fur- 
nishings by courtesy of Armstrong Cork Company, Taun- 
ton Oilcloth Compeny, Wellington Sears Company, 
Frederic Blank & Company, and Cannon Towel Company 








































COVERING THE BANKS 


By JAMES BUSH-BROWN 


Ailthough a few of us may still know banks where wild thyme 
grows, where cowslips and the nodding violets blow, there are 
many of us who know banks where nothing grows, and these 
unsightly slopes along our roadsides and driveways present 
constant problems. Left unplanted, they are bound to wash and 
become more and more of a detriment. Yet with the judicious use 
of stone, turf, or plants these very banks, so raw and ugly, may be 
made things of especial beauty and may become an asset to a 
home or a community. 

Undoubtedly the most permanent treatment of a bank is the 
building of a stone retaining wall. A wall is neat, substantial, 
practical, often very handsome if the masonry is well done, but it 
is expensive, and in these times when economy is the order of the 
day one is apt to seek a more economical solution to the problem. 

Turf banks have been used since olden times, and nothing can 
give such a finished effect as an accurately graded, well-maintained 
terrace bank. But lawn cutting on steep slopes is not easy, and in 
an informal setting a turf bank is not always appropriate. In 
starting grass on a bank the most satisfactory method is the use of 
sod. However, unless the grades above the bank are such that 
surface water runs down upon the bank from above, it is possible 
to make a seeding of lawn grass. When this is done special 
precautions should be taken to retard the formation of little gullies 
in the bank before the seed has started. This may be accomplished 
by laying a strip of sod along the top of the bank and laying other 
horizontal strips at intervals of every four or five feet down 
the slope. 


A bank well furnished with topsoil and covered with dense, 
spreading plants is, perhaps, the most satisfactory and economical 
treatment, and is often much more beautiful than more costly 
schemes. The plant material must be selected with the same care 
for individual requirements as for any other planting problem. 
Conditions of soil, sunshine, and exposure must affect, in some 
cases even dictate, one’s choice. Fortunately a great wealth of 
plant material is available. Vines, shrubs, and perennial ground 
covers may be used either alone or in pleasing combinations, and 
many very artistic effects may be obtained. 

For the practical purpose of keeping the soil in place while the 
plants are becoming established, it is advisable to make the 
bank not steeper than two feet in horizontal distance to one foot in 
height. Thus a bank five feet high would require ten feet of 
breadth. A slope of three feet horizontally to one in height 
would be still better if space were available. If, however, only 
a narrow strip of ground exists, a rock bank would be the most 
practical. This is really a compromise between wall and bank in 
which large boulders are used to hold the soil in place. In other 
cases a low wall could be used to supplement the bank, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. A treatment of this sort is very 


pleasing and far more economical than a solid masonry wall. 

The location of the bank determines to a considerable extent 
the selection of the plant materials to be used. A bank along a 
public sidewalk or flanking an entrance drive requires a planting of 
modest character, such as pachysandra, Vinca minor, or a mass of 
low spreading shrubs. A bank sloping away beneath a house 
terrace could be effectively planted with cotoneasters, An- 
dromeda, Pieris, and other evergreens to give a rich color effect in 
winter. A bank along a country road could be planted with 
honeysuckle with a riotous mass of the lovely, scraggly rose- 
acacia along the brink. The brilliant, tawny daylilies (Hemero- 
callis fulva) may also be used very effectively in combination with 
the gay butterflyweed (Asclepias tuberosa) in a similar location 
and will give a mass of color for many weeks during the summer. 


The treatment of several banks is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, which will give some idea of the variety of plant 
material that may be used, and which will give also various prac- 
tical solutions for the treatment of a change in levels. 

Figure 1. The garden bank, the ground sloping abruptly up 
from the flower garden. Because of the need for a very definite 
edge to the flower beds, this garden bank is supplemented by 
a stone retaining wall. The stones are laid without mortar and the 
front of the wall recedes slightly into the bank. The crevices 
between the stones have been filled with earth, and such rock 
plants as Sedums, Sempervivums, and saxifrages have been started 
in the soil pockets. The bank has been planted with Vinca minor 
and narcissus, with an occasional Nepeta mussini and Daphne 
cneorum to give color later in the spring, and to help cover the 
bank during the first year while the Vinca minor is becoming 
established. A hedge of Spirea vanhoutiei has been used very 
effectively along the top of the bank, and in the spring it is a 
mass of snowy blossoms. 

Figure 2. A bank at the margin of the lawn. At the edge of the 
turf a low evergreen hedge is shown. Japanese holly (Ilex crenata), 
the dwarf Hinoki cypress, or dwarf box (Buxus sempervirens 
suffruticosa) would be satisfactory in a location of this sort, as it 
is possible to keep them at almost any desired height. From the 
hedge the ground slopes steeply up and is covered with the lovely 
trailing rose Max Graf. This is one of the most useful of all roses 
as a ground cover, as the leaves retain their deep, glossy green 
color until late in the autumn. The flowers are single in form and 
of a soft, shining pink, and are produced in great abundance. On 
the upper slope Rosa hugonis and the lovely old-fashioned brier 
rose, Harrison's Yellow, have been massed against a background 
of Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata). These would come into bloom 
several weeks before the Max Graf and would give a beautiful 
display of bloom during the latter part of May. 

Figure 3. The waterside bank in shade. With here and there 
a boulder at the edge of the stream, the bank rises in an irregular 
slope. In the damp soil at the water's edge grow marshmarigolds 
(Caltha palustris), forget-me-nots (Myosotis scorpioides), Iris 
pseudacorus, and |. kaempferi. At intervals a clump of spicebush 
(Benzoin aestivale) and sweet pepperbush (Clethra alnifolia) 
hang over the water's edge. The planting on the bank consists of 
such woodland denizens as foamflower (Tiarella cordifolia), red 
baneberry (Actaea rubra), mayapple (Podophyllum peltatum), 
Virginia cowslip (Mertensia virginica), (Continued on page 68) 
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Masses of Pachysandra terminalis, one of the best 
ground covers for shady spots, flank the garden steps 
shown in the illustration above. The bank in the lower 
one shows an effective planting of Cotoneaster, ferns, 
and pachysandra against a background of Japanese yew 





Fig. 1. This garden bank is supplemented by a retaining 
wall of stones laid without mortar, and the crevices have 
been filled with earth for the growing of rock plants 





Fig. 2. A steep bank at the margin of a lawn is edged 
with a low evergreen hedge and covered with roses 
which climb to meet the background of Japanese yew 





Fig. 3. For a waterside bank in the shade, flowers which 
grow well in damp soil are planted at the water's edge 
with ferns and several varieties of woodland flowers 


scattered across the irregular slope above the stream 
Packysandra 


Fig. 4. The weight of large boulders to hold the earth ra ame P 
in place makes it possible to construct banks at a much ‘joan — my 5 oB, 25-0 “I =. 
steeper angle than would ordinarily be practical si " - 












Fig. 5. A roadside bank in the shade, terminating in a 
turf gutter, combines pachysandra and shrubs of ever- 
green foliage, crowned by a mass of mountain-laurel 
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Fig. 6. The brink of a terrace bank is edged with clipped 
yew and the slope below entirely covered with wild _ 
roses, Cotoneaster horizontalis, and Jasminum nudiflorum : 
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AWARDED THIRD PRIZE 


In the Eastern Group submitted in the House Beautiful Small House Competition 


HOUSE OF DR. JOHN W. JACKSON, LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 
HUNTER McDONNELL, ARCHITECT 
EDITH A. JACKSON, DECORATOR 


ROUKEN-GLEN, INC., CONTRACTOR 
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The important points specified by the owner, and achieved 
by the architect, in planning this house were that its prin- 
cipal rooms should be placed at the sunny end, command- 
ing the main view, that a recreation room should be pro- 
vided in the basement with rear terrace at grade level, and 
that the library should be convertible into a bedroom. By 
taking advantage of the drop in grade both the recreation 
room andthe studio open on toa rearterrace, and a children's 
playroom is also included in this interesting basement plan. 
Equally successful is the arrangement of rooms on the first 
and second floors and the charmingly informal design of the 
exterior. The house is built of native weathered stone in 
tones of gray and buff, with hand-split shingles and flush 
boarding painted white. The roof of cedar shingles is 
stained black with door and blinds painted a deep blue 


The transverse hall (right) affords a vista from the living-room 
at one end of the house to the dining-room at the other. A 
wallpaper with bold pattern in brick-red and deep blue on 
a light blue field forms the keynote of its gay decoration 


The main feature of the basement recreation room below is 
the interesting old New England kitchen fireplace, with 
built-in oven, which is set in walls of knotty pine boarding 





Photographs by Samuel H. Gottscho 











The living-room, down three steps from the hall, has scenic 
paper above a painted dado and knotty pine paneling on the 
fireplace end of the room. The fireplace opening is faced with 
old Dutch tiles, purple on white, framed with a heavy mould- 
ing; in the panel above hangs an interesting marine painting 


The dining-room is completely paneled in pine with boards 
taken from a century-old barn and beveled by hand. Over the 
ruffled net glass curtains hang curtains of printed linen with 
orange tones on a green ground. A hooked rug partially 
covers the floor of wide pegged oak planks greatly darkened 
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The gleam of this Monel 
an » __ Metal all-gas kitchen is 
ag nothing compared to the 
glow of satisfaction in the 


bride who owns it. 
Gone... the annoying, 
noisy clatter! 


True, in these days a 
sink of Monel Metal is becoming just as cus- 
tomary as a wedding-ring of platinum, but 
here we find not only the sink, but the cabi- 
nets, the range and the table all topped with 
the same solid, lifetime metal. 


Consider these smooth, silvery 
surfaces. They rust not, neither 


Isn’t it time you said goodbye to that 
old sink of yours? You have no idea 
how much a Monel Metal Streamline 
model would improve your kitchen. 
The picture at the right only hints at 
how handsome it is. 


do they chip, yet steel with all its boasted 
strength can’t “take it” like Monel Metal. 


Of course, if you tried awfully hard, you 
might be able to stain it with food juices .. . 
or you might succeed in denting it with heavy 
pots and pans. But so far no housewife has 
gone to that much trouble and we are tempted 
to say it can’t be done. 

What can be done, and with no trouble 
at all, however, is to keep Monel Metal im- 
maculately clean for one thing and harmonize 








it with each new kitchen decorative scheme, 
for another. 


A really deserving metal when you come 
to think of it and well worth the effort of 
clipping the coupon which brings you so 
much interesting information about it. Your 
scissors, madam...before you turn the page! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y- 


cor NEL al 


Monel Metal isa registered trade-mark ap- 
plied to an alloy containing approximately two- 
thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel 
Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International Nickel. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

73 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me further information on 
O Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and other Household Equipment. 
O Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks and Hot Water Heaters. 


Name 
Address City. 
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Choose your setting - Choose your house 


--- And up 


it goes in a fortnight! 





Where will you have it... ?Inthe val- stays up! Many Hodgson Houses have 
ley, by the sea, atop the hill? How will already served for generations. 
you have it... ? A sunlit summer cot- Will you visit our indoor displays at the 


tage, a year-round country home, a 
simple guest house? The Hodgson House _ 
you want may be yours in almost no 
time! Without any of the delays, dis- 
putes and unforeseen costs that make a 


burden of building. 

Just name your site, and 
work out a floor plan with 
us to suit your personal 
wishes. Your house will 
be shipped in sections, 
ready to erect. Two weeks 


addresses given below -—or the outdoor 
exhibits at South Sudbury and Dover, 
Mass.? Or write for Catalog naa-8, com- 
plete with pictures and prices. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Company, 1108 Common- 


wealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

How will your garden look 
this Spring? Dress it up with 
a Hodgson gateway, or a 


trellis, or a piece of sturdy 
garden furniture. Our cata- 


log shows many other attrac- 
tive pieces for the country 
place: bird houses, kennels, 
garden houses, fences, play- 
houses, etc. Also on display. 


HODGSON HOUSES 


sees it up, with the help — eeergy” 
of local labor, or our own = Fs 
men if you prefer. And it 








. .. NOW is the time to Fence 


Your garden is only as permanent as the protection you 
provide. Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences have 
furnished protection for lawns, gardens, whole estates for 
47 years. Asturdy Stewart Fence eliminates the d g 
caused by neighbors’ pets, trespassers and destructive 
intruders. It’s really surprising how reasonably you can 
acquire Stewart Fence Protection this year. 





Complete Fence Catalog on Request 


THE STEWART IRON WorKS COMPANY, INC. 
901 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEW HOUSES FROM OLD 


Continued from page 46 


Listen to the water going through the pipes — air-bound pipes will hammer. 
Thoughtlessly placed pipes are noisy at awkward moments — they can tbe 
insulated by mineral wool to deaden the sound of rushing water. 

A house is worth more if the supply pipes are furnished with shut-offs for each 

line of pipe. The material of the piping should be noted, — old lead pipe or 
galvanized iron does not last as long as copper or brass, — but the town water 
supply acts chemically on some brass pipe which is deficient in the correct 
amount of copper. 
Heating. An antiquated hot-air system of heating is quite a different affair from 
modern humidified warmed air from an air conditioner. On the other hand the 
old heater may be in good repair and equal to the requirements if the air is 
recirculated from the house instead of being taken from outdoors, and a motor 
installed to drive the air into rooms which are hard to heat. 


A worn-out heating system, a rusted-out heater and pipes, will have to be 
removed entirely, and in planning changes in the house itself the method of 
heating which is likely to be both reasonable in price and effective for the type 
of house should be thought out. Many a house has been transformed by taking 
out the huge hot-water radiators thoughtfully(!) placed by the heating contractor 
in the best positions, to the utter destruction of any attractive arrangement of 
furniture. Careless setting of radiators will destroy the charm of an otherwise 
delightful little room. 

Electric-Light Wiring. In the early days wiring was rather casually done in a way 
that would horrify modern electricians. For the feeble candlepower of early 
lighting, and in the absence of the many pieces of equipment which every 
family possesses now, the weight of wire was doubtless sufficient to carry the 
current. To-day the heavy electric grill, toaster, or percolator is not safe to use 
unless the wiring is inspected and approved. The location of lighting outlets, 
switches, and receptacles for lamps should be marked on the plans, and plenty 
of new receptacles put in where they are sure to be needed. 

Gas Piping. Be certain that the gas pipe is large enough for the peak load for 
the cooking, for domestic hot water, as well as for the easily obtained ashless 
fireplace heat; and for furnace heat, too, if the comfort of absolutely dependable 
quiet heat is worth the price one must pay for it. 

Other Considerations. Painting, papering, and furnishing are, properly speak- 
ing, a part of the redecorating, and that is another story, and a long one to-day, 
when the market is replete with fascinating inexpensive paints in gorgeous colors, 
and with materials limitless in variety of pattern and texture. 

Since the first impression of a house one receives from the street is often a 
lasting one, a plan which is at all comprehensive must include the setting of the 
house on the land and the planting. These are both within the province of the 
landscape architect, and that, too, is another tale. 


THE UNIT BATHROOM 


Continued from page 59 


this joint. The convenience of the shelf space offered by the bath bar, the storage 
cabinets in the lavatory unit, the diffused lighting on either side of the medicine- 
cabinet mirror, and the neat little glass shelf in the recess over the lavatory are 
all accessories which have been thoughtfully planned for comfort and even a 
sense of luxury. 

The second illustration shows the lavatory panel as placed in a larger bath- 
room, in which a contemporary color scheme has been achieved by the use of 
a washable, fadeless wall covering.in horizontal stripes of soft yellow, gray, and 
green, the latter matching the lavatory and the bath units as well as the fixtures. 
The floor is covered with green marbleized linotile to match the marbleized 
dark green trim. 

The first illustration shows the use of the complete panel system, and displays 
the lavatory panel, the shower and bath panels, and separate panels to cover the 
rest of the wall space. These panels are a light cobalt in coloring, forming an 
agreeable contrast with the black linoleum floor, the chromium fixtures, the coral 
and white bath mat and towels, and the brilliant shower curtain of ultramarine 
blue. 
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DELPHINIUM, THE DOLPHIN FLOWER 


Continued (rom page 53 


feet, is the Siberian larkspur (D. grandiflorum). This has a clump of short tubers, 
easily transplanted even when in full bloom. The leaves are a shiny blue-green, 
very much cut, a bit like those of the annual species. The flower stalks are many 
from a root, appearing for most of the summer, from mid-June into August. As the 
flowers are large and held well apart, it is more graceful for cutting than the tall 
border kinds. The original colors were dark blue, pale blue, and white, but purple, 
lavender, violet, rose, pink, and all shades between can be found in the seedlings. 
There are double forms, dwarfs, tall strains, and early seedlings will bloom the 
first year. 

Named sorts, as Blue Butterfly, seem tempting in the seed lists. Slender larkspur 
(var. chinense) is more slender and floriferous. This may be the common garden 
form. To ease of culture and freedom of bloom must be added the apparent fact 
that this group is largely free from the larkspur disease, the one failing of the tall 
garden sorts. If hybridizing is to be done with red and orange kinds, | suggest this 
Siberian-Chinese plant as the other parent. D. taitsiense, from China, is very similar, 
but the leaves are skeleton cut. 

D. yunnanense is another presumably of this group, while D. davidii, D. forrestii, 
D. purdomii, D. bulleyanum, D. delavayi, and others await trial. Someone should make 
extended trial of these Chinese species. The only difficulty is in getting the seeds. 

The climax of this genus is the tall species, growing more than 
three feet, and with the help of fertilizer and water exceeding six 
feet. The garden forms are evidently a mixture of several wild 
species. Tall larkspur (D. exaltatum) grows wild, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. It is still there, so far as | know, but the seeds 
planted under that name make plants like the garden types. D. 
cheilanthum grows in Siberia; D. maackianum is there also, and the 
vague D. hybridum (mountain larkspur) is somewhere in Asia. The 
differences seem to be whether the seeds are smooth, scaly, wrinkled, 
or winged. | forget to look when | plant the seeds, and this key dis- 
tinction is of no value when the plants are in bloom. Presumably the 
first larkspur (perennial) to be grown in gardens was bee larkspur 
(D. elatum), as it is native to Europe. The little petals are dark 





violet, so that the flower looks as if a dark bee were investigating deep into the 
flower. Many of the garden sorts have this dark bee, and this has been further 
developed into four large deep violet petals overlapping the five blue ones. 

From somewhere in Asia came hardy larkspur (D. formosum), really. the same as 
the other, but the flower spike very dense and rarely branched below, often deepest 
blue with violet spurs and sepal tips, the bee in the centre nearly white. The white 
bee and the violet iridescent colorings are common in the named forms. Sky-blue 
larkspur (var. coelestinum) is a clear light blue form. Now come varieties without 
end, named and unnamed, seedlings of these two and of the other tall wild species. 
Maybe they are in part hybrids, and the attempt has been made to breed into these 
the color of the orange and red kinds, the fragrance of some native species, and the 
white color of our Western species. The modern garden kinds have no botany, and 
may be grouped under the general Latin name of D. cultorum. 

These garden kinds are at times propagated by division or cuttings, a slow and 
not very satisfactory process, and certified actual pieces of a choice named sort, 
with good roots, command a good price. Equally good kinds may come from seed, 
not just the same as you admired, but perhaps even better, and seed should be 
saved from those of largest size or best color, as suits you. There are even special 
strains of most excellent seed, rather more certain to give prize sorts than seed that 
you pick casually yourself. Certain firms in Europe and America specialize in 
Delphinium seed of high pedigree, with such names as Wrexham, Vanderbilt, or of 
some local dealer. The colors now range from blues and violet to purple, rose, and 
lavender, often one color laid over another. The flower has opened out nearly as 
big as a hollyhock, with or without the spur, with two or three rows of petals up to 
full double like a blue rose. The blossoms are jammed close into the spike as if they 
were wired on specially for exhibition purposes; there is very little resemblance to 
the wild plant until you note the familiar foliage. The first white was 
Moerheimei; this set very little seed and was not of sturdy habit. 
Now the best white is Iceberg, which reaches four feet, blooms 
heavily, sets seed readily and comes true to color in the seedlings. 

You may buy any of the named forms offered by local dealers, in 
the hope that they are true to name; or you may get seeds of good 
strains or your own prize plant and select the best of the new lot. 
The garden larkspur is one of the best tall perennials of June, giving 
blue in all its possible range of shades, from palest azure to deepest 
violet. If cut freely when in bloom, watered and well fed, and de- 
prived of all chance to make seeds, it will arise and bloom again in 
autumn. Seeds germinate as easily as radishes (watch for cutworms, 
slugs, et al.), and one-year plants often bloom heavily in summer. 
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LARGE BENEFITS FROM SMALL CHANGES 


Continued from page 55 


as possible from coming through the cracks a case was built the full size of the 
door opening with a thin wood back and rows of shelves making it utilizable as 
a linen closet. This case was slid into the opening, and only a few screws were 
needed to hold it firmly in place. As it was only about seven inches deep it 
projected into the bathroom less than three inches. In this simple and effective 
way the sounds of the bathroom were shut off from the living-room and at the 
same time a useful closet was created. 

Bookcases that have been built for special spaces are often left behind and 
discarded completely when people move. With careful planning surprising 
results can often be obtained with these old cases. In one instance, on the 
occasion of moving from a small apartment to a larger one, an ordinary but 
well-made ‘built-in’ bookcase of about seven feet in length and four feet 
six inches in height was made into a dignified cabinet by building a lower 
section of cupboards, placing the existing bookcases on top, and adding small 
arched sections under the cornice and the top of the bookcase. The cabinet 
was painted a bottle green and trimmed with brown, and turned out to be a good- 
looking piece of furniture and a delightful addition to the room in which it 
was used. 

A more simple way of utilizing old bookcases occurred in a nursery where 
two small bookcases of approximately four feet in length each were placed in 
a corner where a large construction pier projected, one end of each bookcase 
butting against the pier. Toys and books fill the shelves of the bookcases and 
they form a useful decoration in a corner where they had been badly placed — 
each one being in the centre of a large wall space and looking quite lost against 
long walls. 

Often the problem arises of arranging for sufficient furniture to cover all the 
needs of a much-used room, which perhaps does not have as much floor space 
as one would like. Or it may be that the room is unusual in size and proportion 
and consequently does not suggest good natural grouping. The first thought, of 
course, should be of the essential pieces of furniture, which must be firstplanned 
and placed to the best advantage for their use and the function of the room. 
The remaining spaces can then, with skill and care, be made both practical for 
use and pleasant in appearance. 

In one bedroom, although it was a fairly good-sized room, it seemed im- 
possible because of the location of many doors and windows to include a 
much-desired chaise longue. At one end of this room was a bay of irregular 
shape and proportion which was of no particular use. An answer therefore 
seemed to be to fit into this space a comfortable box spring on legs, made, from 
careful measurements, to fit it. Instead of being the usual rectangular shape, this 
fitted exactly into the irregular opening. It was made with a soft hair top, flat 
stuffed, and covered with a material to harmonize with the room. With the 
addition of comfortable down pillows at each end it most satisfactorily filled 
the desire for a chaise longue. 

To base the solution of a problem upon practical use is the foundation of 
good planning. Add to that good proportion and the other elements of good 
design, and the results will be gratifying, whether the problem is a large one or 
a small one. 


AN ARCHITECT BUILDS A LITTLE PLANT HOUSE 


FOR HIMSELF 


Continued from page 57 


the domestic hot water supply — the plumbing, not the heating. Here was a 
constant source of warm water, maintained at a uniform temperature of 140 
degrees by thermostat and gas flame. So the nearest sill cock on the house — 
just eighty feet from the plant house — was valved to the hot water supply. 
Connection to the plant house is with copper tubing, no larger than a lead 
pencil, and insulated by slipping it inside the old worn-out garden hose. This 
runs over the surface of the ground during the heating season, and then is stored 
in the cellar. 


In the plant house the hot water, controlled by a needle valve, flows through 
a radiator having one hundred square feet of surface, and then stands upon the 
floor about an inch deep, whence it is wasted into a covered pit behind the 
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plant house. The temperature of this wasted water is about sixty degrees, only 
a few degrees above the cold city water, so there is no appreciable heat loss 
here; and the heat loss from the copper tubing is also negligible, owing to the 
smallness of the exposed surface. 

Control of the heat in this method is by needle valve, and a glass gauge set up 
on the supply line indicates the flow in gallons. Operation revealed the water 
consumption at night varying from five to thirty gallons per hour, the high 
figure corresponding to an outside temperature of ten below zero. During the 
daytime, except in cloudy weather, sun heat proved sufficient and required, in 
addition, the opening of ventilators. After a little experience, it proved 
easy to estimate the probable low temperature at night and set the water flow 
accordingly. A thermostat set to open a ventilator in case of over-heat would 
be an added convenience, but would, of course, involve considerable extra 


expense. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EQUIPMENT 





All good greenhouse practice requires the use of a supplementary set of cold 
frames. This is especially true of a greenhouse limited in space. In this case the 
white lattice fence on the left masks a long row of narrow frames. In practice, 
the hardier and more advanced of the seedlings are transferred to the frames as 
fast as possible, thus magnifying the capacity of the house many times. Eight and 
one-half feet square seems very small, but little seedlings do not take much 
room, and the little plant house has provided all the early plants needed, not 
only for the writer's garden, but also a good overflow for his friends. It has 
lengthened by six to eight weeks the blooming season of many favorite annuals, 
and in addition has permitted the growing of many that will not succeed at all 
unless brought to flower before the hot blast of full summer. Many other plants, 
aided by the long growing season, have showed unexpected vigor; snapdragons 
and chrysanthemums, from February sowing, have reached six to seven feet 
in height. 

But the real joy of the plant house is in something that no true gardener need 
be told, and something it is useless to try to tell anyone who is not a gardener. 


COVERING THE BANKS 


Continued from page 60 


and black snakeroot (Cimicifuga racemosa), interplanted with ferns. Here and 
there, in open, sunny spots, large clumps of false-dragonhead (Physostegia) 
and cardinalflower (Lobelia cardinalis) give brilliant splashes of color and add 
height and substance to the planting. 

Figure 4. A steep boulder bank. By using large boulders, the very weight of 
which holds the earth in place, it has been possible to construct a bank at a 
much steeper grade than would otherwise have been practical. The situation 
being a sunny one, such plants as Phlox subulata, Arenaria montana, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Arabis alpina, Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, Mazus rugosus, Sedum 
spectabile, and Heuchera sanguinea have been used. These have been aug- 
mented by such lowevergreens as Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia and J. communis. 

Figure 5. Roadside bank in shade. The lower portion of the bank is covered 
with pachysandra, which is one of the most satisfactory of all our ground covers 
for shaded and semi-shaded positions. Although it does fairly well in full sun, 
it has a tendency to become a bit rusty in appearance, and loses some of its 
beauty. Above the pachysandra the shrubs form a tapestry of varied evergreen 
foliage, azaleas, Ilex glabra, leucothoe, and Pieris being used, and at the brink 
of the bank there rises a mass of mountain-laurel. The roadside bank as shown 
in the photograph is planted with great drifts of pachysandra and cotoneasters, 
with a background of Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata). 

Figure 6. The terrace bank. At the brink of the terrace a clipped yew hedge 
separates the formal plat from the entangled bank. The slope is covered with 
wild roses, Cotoneaster horizontalis, Jasminum nudiflorum, with here and there 
a mass of the lovely and graceful Abelia grandiflora. 
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TWENTY BEST FLOWERING PLANTS FOR 


BEGINNING A ROCK GARDEN 


By HAYDN SANBORN PEARSON 


Every garden lover dreams, plans, and works for a rock garden. This may be the 
complement of the rest of the garden, or it may be a unit in itself. But how often 
the best-laid plans ‘gang agley.’ Many gardeners spend a considerable amount 
in building a rock garden. Much labor and thought are gladly expended; then 
the rock garden fails to be the success one pictures. 

What is the cause of so many failures? One cannot attend a gardeners’ club, 
or talk with a fellow garden lover, without the subject's coming up. Through a 
long period of experimentation, observation of many rock gardens, and talking 
with others, | have come to the conclusion that most rock gardens fail, or are but 
partial successes, because the wrong plants are used. Common mistakes are using 
delicate, hard-to-raise species, using a sun-loving plant in a shady place, putting 
a plant which needs shade in a sunny spot, using a deep-rooter in shallow soil, 
and vice versa. 

In the list which follows are twenty plants which are easily grown. They cover 
a blooming season from early spring to late autumn. Some like the sun; some 
prefer shade. Many of them can be raised from seed, and this is delightful and 
interesting work. With these twenty, the amateur can achieve success. 

As far as the garden itself goes, | will only make these observations. Be sure 
there is good drainage; be sure that the soil is at least nine inches deep (a very 
common mistake is in believing that these small plants need but three or four 
inches of soil); don’t crowd the plants, as most of them spread rapidly. 
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First, let us consider those plants which like the sun, as many rock gardens of 
necessity are exposed to the sun all day. A\ll the plants mentioned in this 
article are suitable for the northern half of the United States. 

1. Aquilegia flabellata. This is the earliest and most charming of all the 
family of columbines. Many columbines are difficult, but flabellata is as easy 
to handle as any perennial. It grows well from seed, but it should be transplanted 
when one or two inches in height. It likes light soil, and it pays to dig out the 
spot where it is to be grown, and fill in with rich leaf mould mixed with coarse 
sand. Two inches of garden loam on top is enough. This variety can be had in 
both white and a soft lavender. 

2. Aethionema persicum. This is the plant for the top of the rock garden. 
It likes the hottest, driest spot you can give it. It is the answer to the hardest 
question of all: what will thrive at the very top of the garden? It likes a deep 
soil, because its roots go down a long way. Through May and June it produces 
lovely flesh-pink flowers. Also the tiny, greenish-blue plants keep their color- 
ing through the season. This variety is also easy to raise from seed. Transplant 
when it is one inch high. 

3. Aubrietias. These are probably the ‘surest-fire’ successes one may handle. 
Their two requirements are plenty of sunshine and good loamy soil. They are 
very easy to raise from seed. After the plants have finished flowering in June or 
July, they should be clipped. This will ensure n abundance of rosettes for the 
next season's bloom. The following Aubrietias are good: Bridesmaid, a soft 
pink; cilicica, white-eyed lavender; graeca, mauve; Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, 
purple. 

4. Asperula cynanchica. This charming little woodruff has the habit of flower- 
ing all summer, from mid-June through September. It revels in a hot, dry spot. 
The most beautiful bed of it | have seen was on a slanting cliff, growing in soil 
two or three inches in depth. The blossoms, on wire-like stems, are about four 
inches tall. 

5. Aster alpinus. Few asters may be included in the list of rock-garden 
species, but this one fits admirably. It thrives in any sunny spot, and in any 
ordinarily fertile soil. It has a striking violet flower with a yellow eye. It is in 
bloom during May and June. 








House at Milwaukee Wis. Architect, 
Harry W. Bogner. Brick and woodwork 
painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE. 


...as fresh and 
bright as the day 
work was done” 


. « SO writes an architect about the 
Collopakes he used on his own house 
more than two years ago. 


Other Collopake users say: “looks 
practically as well today (four years 
later) as a month after Collopakes 
applied” ... “five years ago I used 
two coats of Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE. 
Recently I made a careful investigation 
and was unable to detect a single spot 
on the bricks or shakes.” ... “The 
building is now three years old and 
the surfaces (painted with Collopakes) 
are in as good condition as when newly 
finished.” 


Cabot's Collopakes, made by the 
patented Cabot Collopaking Process, 
mark a new era in the painting of 
houses. This new scientific process 
gives the colors automatic freedom from 
brushmarks and non-fading qualities 
that impress everyone who uses them. 
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There’s delightful romance for those 
who “Buy American,” in selecting 
authentic American 
patterns from Imper- 
ial’s broad range of 
Colonial occasional 
tables and pieces. The 
variety of designs is 
exceptionally inclusive 
—the styling faithfully 
reflects the beauty of 
historic originals—the 
quality of woods and 
finishes is m keeping 
with the high traditions 
of America’s leading 
table specialists. 

You will find among 
this notable group of 
American designs, just 
the table or occasional piece you need to 
introduce that note of freshness and 
added character to your present en- 
sembles. Imperial Tables are on display 
at all leading furni- 
ture dealers. Ask to 
see them. Their 
beauty and variety 
wili quickly win 
your interest and 
admifation. Only 
genuine Imperial 
Tables bear the 
familiar Imperial 
Green Shield shop- 
mark, your guarantee of excellence 
in every detail of construction and 
design. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


“Send for DECORATING 
\Send for "| SECRETS 











\A New FURNITURE 
STYLE BOOK 


Offers a wealth of ideas for 
achieving new beauty in the 
home—suggests proper 
period styles for various 
interiors. Profusely illus- 
trated. A 1933 furniture 
style book. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 
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Dept. H. B.-S Imperial Furniture Co., 
For enclosed 50c send ‘Decorating Secrets’’ to 


























PRIZE 
WINNERS 


In the Eleventh Annual 
Cover Competition 


of House Beautiful 


This is a record year for compe- 
titions and our own Cover Com- 
petition is no exception. In fact, 
we received the extraordinary 
number of twenty-six hundred and 
forty-two entries. But the event 
was characterized by quality as 
well as quantity, and we are im- 
mensely proud of the designs se- 
lected for our next series of covers. 
The first of these, the Second Prize 
design, will be used in October of 
this year; the First Prize design, in 
February 1934. 


The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: — 


FIRST PRIZE— $500 
H. Wilson Smith, Richmond, 


California 


SECOND PRIZE — $300 
Paul C. Robertson, New York 


STUDENT PRIZE— $250 


Helen Kosinec, Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Irvine Clements, New York 


Robert W. Loutrel, West New 
Brighton, New York 


Antonio Petruccelli, New York 
Paul C. Robertson, New York 


Umberto Romano, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 


H. Wilson Smith, Richmond, 


California 


Henry J. Stahlhut, Brooklyn, 
New York 


w 


The usual traveling exhibit of one 
hundred selected designs, includ- 
ing the prize-winning and honor- 
able-mention covers, will open at 
the Boston Public Library on Oc- 
tober 30, and later exhibitions will 
be listed from month to month in 
the House Beautiful. 











6. Campanula muralis. Once the fascination of rock-gardening grips your 
soul, you will want to try many of the Campanulas, but at the beginning, try 
muralis. It grows well from seed and transplants easily at any stage. The violet 
trumpets grow on six-inch stems. Best of all, it blooms enthusiastically all 
summer long. 

7. Gypsophila repens. Many rock gardeners cannot say enough in favor of 
gypsophila! It really is nearly ideal in ease of culture, hardiness, grace, charm, and 
a summer-long blooming period. It spreads rapidly and forms a broad area of 
foliage. Tiny white flowers grow on three-inch stems. It likes a deep soil. 

8. Helianthemums. These little, shrub-like plants blossom during June and 
July. They are a worthy plant in hardiness and ease of culture. Too few rock 
gardens have this species. 

9. Papaver alpinum. This is a true Alpine poppy and, as one would suspect, 
likes dryness and sunlight. It is not fussy about its soil, either. It has beautiful, 
fairy-like flowers, and is easily raised from seed, but should be transplanted when 
one inch high. Try a packet of mixed Alpine poppies; they will give a gorgeous 
array of color. 

10. Silene schafta. Of the large Silene family, the best one for the beginner 
is schafta. Besides being hardy and non-fussy as to soil, it blooms throughout 
the fall. It is perhaps the easiest of all rock-garden plants to raise from seed. The 
purple flowers are borne on five-inch stems. 

11. Thymus serpyllum. With this plant, you ‘Il never need to say, ‘If at first 
| don't succeed . . .' A few plants of this variety from a reliable nursery will 
establish a vigorous-growing mat of foliage. It is of humble origin, true; but the 
common, wild thyme has many charming descendants. Any and all varieties are 
easy to grow. Colors are red, white, pink, and purple. All Thymus asks is 
plenty of sunshine. 

12. Tunica saxifraga. This variety provides a generous amount of bloom 
through the summer. The foliage keeps healthily green, and the flowers of pink 
or purple are grown on five-inch stems. It likes plenty of sunshine, and rich, 
fertile loam. 


13. Veronica repens. This is another plant for the summer season. It makes a 
flat growth of tiny, pale green leaves. The little blue flowers are on very short 
stems. It is a good choice for a spot where flat growth is wanted. The amateur 
can grow it readily from seed. It is one of the rare plants which do well in either 
sun or shade. 


SHADY SIDE 





If it so happens that part of the rock garden is shaded, or there is a com- 
pletely shaded nook where a rock garden would be a delightful addition, the 
seven plants listed below are easily grown. 

14. Campanula carpatica. This lovely plant blooms all summer. It likes a 
soil in which gravel is mixed half and half with light loam. The large bells of 
blue are produced on eight-inch stems. The blossoms last well into September. 


15. Corydalis lutea. This gracious plant deserves a place because of its 
handsome, fern-like foliage. But it is also one of the few plants which flower 
from early spring until frost-killing time of late autumn. One can grow it easily 
from seed, and it is a healthy, vigorous grower. Bright yellow flowers are on 
eight-inch stems. 

16. Dodecatheon meadia. This is a lovely variety, but it is best to start with 
plants, as it germinates from seed very unevenly, and sometimes not at all from a 
given packet. It likes deep, damp, fertile soil. The rosy, cyclamen-like flowers 
come in early spring. 

17. Myosotis sylvatica. This is one of the loveliest, and probably easiest to 
grow, of the forget-me-not family. Many of the forget-me-nots have a tendency 
to die out over winter. But sylvatica is hardy. It comes in white, pink, or blue. 
By all means use this for a shady spot. It never ‘passes a dividend,’ even in a 
depression! 

18-19-20. For the other three shade lovers, | want to nominate a trio of 
beautiful native plants. These are hepatica, bloodroot, and trillium. All they 
ask is shade and an abundance of leaf mould in the soil. In gathering them from 
their woodland homes, be especially careful that no air or sun hits the roots. 
Pack them in damp leaf mould. 

It is easy to attain success in rock gardening if one chooses varieties carefully. 
Use the right plant in the right spot. Then success will come. 
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WHAT SHALL | PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


Every summer the Japanese iris 
(Figure 1) impresses me anew with 
its cheerful coolness in the heat of 
late June and early July after the 
others have long since faded. It is 
the variety Berry F. Holmes which | 
would urge you to plant now for 
next year's bloom, as it has an un- 





Fig. 1 


usually large, fine white blossom. 
The lemon-yellow blotch accentuates 
its crispness, and it has good foliage. 
Plant it in the sun in the border or 
where you may see it reflected in 
water, and be sure that it gets a lot 
of water during its flowering. The 
Japanese plant them in masses so that 
they may be irrigated when in bloom. 
Plants may be obtained at $1.50 
each, postpaid ++ Robert Wayman, 
Bayside, Long Island, New York. 


The time has come to think of 
Oriental poppies (Figure 2) for ap- 
pearance in the garden next spring. 
This perennial is now receiving a good 
share of attention from the hybridizers. 
Though some of the pink shades 
are enchanting, | should like to 
mention three of the newer red 
varieties. Olympia, a flame scarlet, is 
very early and unique as well, for it is 
double. The flowers, 5” in diameter, 
are 29” high. Trilby, a dark lustrous 
pinkish red, grows a yard high. Wur- 
tembergia, an inch higher still, has 
silky bright red petals with a medium- 


sized blotch at the base and a centre 
which is built up. | have tried red 
poppies with blue flax, white sweet 
rocket, and a touch of good clear 
yellow with good effect. Olympia is 
50 cents each; Trilby $1.50 each; and 
Wurtembergia, $1.00 each. These 
prices include postage ‘++ Nationa! 
Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


Peonies must be planted in this 
month or next, as they are dormant. 
They sprout up so quickly in spring 
that it is a tremendous shock for them 
to be moved then. James R. Mann is 
a fine variety —a clear rose-pink in 
color, sometimes showing a crimson 
streak in the centre. Aside from the 
freshness of its color, there is a grace- 
fulness about the flower because the 
central petals curve in a way that 
gives an airy effect. Blooming in the 
middle of the season, plants need to 
become established before doing 
their best. They are offered by the 
originators at $3.00 for a large divi- 
sion, and $4.00 for a plant which is one 
year from a division. Transportation 
charges will be extra-+ Cherry Hill Nur- 
series, West Newbury, Massachusetts. 





Fig. 3 


Herbs are a great aid to thrift, for with 
them the good cook who is not 
averse to trying new things can ring an 
endless variation on the everyday 
ingredients of salads, stews, and 
vegetables. There are several peren- 
nial herbs for the nose as well as the 
table which may be sown now for use 
next year. Chives, the refined onion, 





HEAVY WAXED PAPER 


Thousands of women 
are now enjoying these 
aids to better home- 
making—Sold by lead- 
ing department and 
general stores. 

Send 10c¢ (to pay mail- 
ing costs) for generous 
Home Trial Kit in- 
cluding Recipes, House- 
hold Aid Book, Cookery 
Parchment, Time Chart, 
Papricloth Dish Rag. 
Address Dept. BH 

















ye HAVE YOU READ 


The House 
of Exile 


NORA WALN 


“Undoubtedly one of the most 
delightful books of personal ex- 
perience that has yet been written 
about China. Its authenticity is 
beyond question.”’ ($3.00) — Pearl 
S. Buck, author of THE GOOD 
EARTH. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Over 10,000 Dogs 


are being Stripped today 
by their Owners with the 


DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 


The New Plucking and Stripping Comb 








$4.50 
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the leaves of which are chopped and [JNIVERSAL in popularity — now in use in 
sprinkled on salads; lavender (Figure Staten Navin Saath itn Ine ont ‘aon 
3) for the linen; rosemary for a Strips and trims any dog. Will not gouge the coat. 
nosegay and a nice little hedge; sage 


Leaves no steps. Gives a smooth, even finish. Com- 
plete with 6 blades in leather case........... $1.50 
for the Thanksgiving turkey; winter 


TERRIER TRIMMING CHART 


A necessity for the amateur. Complete instruc- 


savory, and _broad-leaved thyme. tions on how to trim, groom, pluck, strip and 
: . condition all terrier breeds. Describes terrier 

The last three are useful in stuffings build and anatomy. 27 illustrations. 
i eR erage ae $1.50 


and stews, but should not be used in 
large quantity. The herb bed is best 
placed in a well-drained, sunny place, 
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Fig. 2 516 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














SAVE YOUR 
FLOWERS, TREES, SHRUBS 


To insure a ig healthy growth, 
protect them from the ravages of 
insect hordes by spraying with 


Wikon’s 
©. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The spray that for over a quarter century has 
been preserving the beauty of great estates as 
well as small gardens. Safe under all condi- 
on constant in strength and composition, 

ple to use — merely dilute with water — 
Wilson’ s O. K>Plant Spray is used and recom- 
mended by officers and members of the Garden 


Club of America. 
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COLCHICUM BULBS 


Bloom without vase, soil, water or care. Unique 
for table or window decoration. Rosy-tinted blos- 
soms shade to a pearly-white and exhale refresh- 
ing fragrance. 


1933 Retail Prices Postpaid 
Each Each 
Autumnale $ .20 Lilac Wonder $ .60 
Bornmulleri -30 ae Plenum = 
Byzanteum Major .25 Viclot Queca “60 
Conquest 1.00 Water Lily 5.00 
Giganteum -50 White 1.00 


GEORGE LAWLER 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Wiley 


pee’s Crocus 


A lovely mixture of the 
finest colors. 12 guaranteed 
bulbs (value 25c) for only fgg 


h 10c. Postpaid. Burpee’s 
Bulb Book free—best guide 10 
to Fall planting. Writenow. ¢ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
363 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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GORDON AINSLEY 


NERINE SARNIENSIS 
(Spider Lily) 


AUTUMN FLOWERING 

‘‘AMARYLLIDS”’. Dense heads 
of bright crimson * dowers with 
silvery luster. Protruding stamens 
and pistils give a ‘‘spidery”’ 
effect. $2.50 per dozen (3 for 
$1.00) prepaid. Catalog of Amar- 
yllis and Iris, beautifully illus- 
trated in color sent free. 


Campbell, California 











“Here is what the historical 
novel should be” 
says the NEW YORK TIMES of 


MUTINY ON 
THE BOUNTY 


by CHARLES NORDHOFF and 
JAMES — HALL 
2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 








PEONIES: 


Solange 
Nellie 

Carnot 
Le Jour 


Colchicum 


¢ SPRING FLOWERS ¢ 


even the words bring up the most refreshing thoughts, 
but your pleasure is brought to perfection when you 
pick the blossoms from your own spring garden. Bulbs, 
dormant roots, and lilies must be planted now for next 
spring’s enjoyment. 


Couronne d’Or 
Louis Van Houtte 
Rubra Superba 


Mikado (single) 


“ 
“ 
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PERENNIALS: 


Campanuia Calycanthema 
Aquilegia Breeze Hill 
Foxglove Ambigua 
Delphinium Chinense 
Hibiscus Moscheutos 
Lupinus Polyphyllus roseus 
Phlox Rheinlander 


Catalogs of the varieties on our list which you check 
will be sent by reliable nurseries 
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LILIES: 
auratum 
regale 
canadense 
speciosum 


IRIS: 

Purple King 
Queen of May 
Pallida Speciosa 
Gold Imperial 
Circe 

Mahogany 
Hercules 
Cristata 

Sibirica orientalis 
pumila Dixmude 
pumila Bride 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


Continued from page 71 


Think of a snow crystal and you 
have the design for narcissus Queen 
of the North (Figure 4). Could any- 
thing be more appropriately named? 
It is a Leedsi variety growing 18” 
high. The effect is almost white, as 
the soft primrose-yellow cup has a 





Fig. 4 


rim of sulphur-white and the perianth 
is a pure white of good texture. Use 
it outdoors in large drifts in the spring 
border or force it and enjoy it twice 
in the season. Bulbs are $1.00 a 
dozen, $6.00 a hundred, transporta- 
tion extra -+ Stumpp & Walter Com- 
pany, 132 Church Street, N. Y. C. 


Columbine (Figure 5) are easily 
grown from seed. As the hybridizers 
have been working with them, there 
are constantly finer varieties to choose 
from. The Mrs. Scott Elliott strain 
has large-sized flowers with long spurs 
and shows a variety of colors. There 





Fig. 5 


are pinks to reds and shades of purple, 
with often a corolla of a lighter color 
showing asa skirt beneath the spurs. 





Sow them in a mellow seed bed, 
giving them a little shade, cultiva- 
tion, water; and avoid overcrowding. 
After they have bloomed you can 
plant them out where the colors will 
show to best advantage. The seeds 
are 50 cents a packet, including post- 
age + Muller-Sealey Company, Inc., 
145 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


The wintergreen barberry (Berberis 
julianae) is one of those few satis- 
factory broad-leaved evergreens that 
live up to their name and are fresh 
at the end of the winter. In early 
April it looks well, a mound of rather 
thick, green, somewhat spiny leaves, 
interspersed with a few bright crimson 
ones as though it held over an early 
autumn color. In mid-May there are 
many clusters of yellow fragrant 
flowers which remind me a little of 
Mahonia. It grows at most 6’ high 
and is hardy through Massachusetts. 
It is well to plant in late August or 
early September, that it may be 
thoroughly established before the 
winter sets in. This rather rare plant 
may be had 15/18” high for 75 
cents, and 18’’-24” for $1.00, trans- 
portation extra ++ Hicks Nurseries, Inc., 


Westbury, Long Island, New York. 


Have you ever seen the tulip Mon- 
sieur Mottet, shown in Figure 6? 
It is just the thing for you who do not 
like tulips because they seem stiff and 
precise in spite of their gaudy colors. 
This tulip is a soft ivory white and 





Fig. 6 


has six flowers or so on a stem at a 
time. It grows about 2’ high and 
belongs to the May-flowering group. 
I can see it used as contrast with a 
brilliant lily-flowered tulip, such as 
Sirene, or as a soft white note in a 
planting of blue Phlox divaricata and 
yellow Polyanthus primroses. Bulbs 
are 80 cents a dozen, $5.75 for 100, 
and these prices include postage -+ 
George Lawler, Tacoma, Washington. 
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()n Sale at All \ewsstands 








“MARVELOUS MUSIC___— 
AND MY FAVORITE CIGARETTE, CAMELS” 








Cunivehe are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other popular brand 


Subtle differences in flavor are lost on some people. But to those 


who live well it is a matter of importance. Just as the inimitable 


flavor of the naturally choice tobaccos in Camels makes con- 


noisseurs intolerant of raw, inferior tobaccos. f 
Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can be bought from 5¢ a pound 
to $1.00, but Camel pays the millions more that insure your 
enjoyment. 
The mild, rich flavor of Camel’s costlier tobaccos will delight . 


your taste... light one and savor its mellow smoothness. 


Jade jewels by Marcus, Fifth Avenue + Orchids by Irene Hayes, Park Avenue 
Flavor and mildness by Camel 
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